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(Written expressly for The Flewer Grower. | 


NUSUAL popular 
interest has been 
aroused by the 
suggestion of the 

American Forestry As- 
sociation, that a tree be 
lanted as a memorial 
or each soldier and sailor 
who, in the World’s War, 
sacrificed his life in the 
services of this country. 
This idea, to provide a 
living expression of the 
Nation’s homage to its 
hero dead, is a beautiful 
and appropriate one, for 
nothing could more fit- 
tingly commemorate the 
brave deeds that will live 
forever in the annals of 
a grateful people. A per- 
manent war memorial 
could take no better form 
than the planting in our 
towns, parks, door-yards 
or on our _ highways, 
hardy, long-lived trees. 
The longevity of trees is 
well exemplified by a 
huge tree, reputed to be 
over 2000 years’ old which 
is situated on the Island 
of Kos, off the coast of 
Asia Minor. Near this 
famous old tree is a 
marble seat, from which 
the Greek doctor, Hip- 
pocrates, (born over 400 
years before Christ) is 
supposed to have taught 
the healing art to his 
pupils. According to 
tradition, St. Luke and 
St. Paul rested beneath 
the spreading branches 
of this ancient living 
monument. 

The memorial tree idea 
seems to have had its 
origin in Tacony, Penn., 
where the Episcopal 
Church of The Holy In- 
nocents, planted on the 


MEMORIAL TREES. 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 








GLADIOLUS—PINK PERFECTION. 


We are indebted to C. R. Hinkle, St. Joseph, Mich., for this beautiful illus- 
tration of the variety, Pink Perfection. Mr. Hinkle writes that he had this 
photograph taken to illustrate the beauty of what some people claim is one fault 
of Pink Perfection—crooked spikes, and we quote from Mr. Hinkle’s letter as 
follows : 


“Some people say: ‘I would like the Gladiolus better if it were not so stiff 
and straight and forma‘.’ To such I commend Pink Perfection, with its grace- 
fully curved spikes, with lines of beauty adaptable to vases of various sizes and 
shapes ir keeping with the number of spikes used. A single spike in an indi- 
vidual vase is ‘a thing of beauty’ and a dozen in a large receptacle are ‘a jo 
forever.’ Flowers usually large, of a w ye nem Lily shape, an exquisite soft 
yet bright pink, sometimes flushed and feathered darker at tips of petals. A 
number open at once and many of the buds showing color, looking much like 
pink rosebuds. ; 

“ An elderly gentleman who has grown many beautiful flowers, especially 
Roses, sat before a large vase of this variety on my porch in rapt admiration for 
quite a while. Finally he said: ‘That is the most beautiful vase of flowers 

ever saw, and | have seen many beautiful ones.’ ”’ 








lawn, four beautiful trees 

and dedicated them to 

the memory of the soldier 

dead of that town, one of 

the many little towns 

that 

“Bred them clean and 
straight and strong, 

Sent them forth to right the 
wrong, 

Little town their glorious 
death, 

Makes you kin to Nazareth.” 


— Hiida Morris. 


The idea is so meritor- 
ious that it seems to have 
gained the instant ap- 
proval of the American 
people and many plans 
for memorial tree plant- 
ing are taking concrete 
form in various parts of 
the United States. This 
year, Arbor Day is likely 
to prove a day devoted 
especially to the planting 
of trees and the dedica- 
tion of same to the mem- 
ory of those youths who 
gave their lives for their 
country. In quaint, old 
New Orleans, the Wo- 
man’s Club are planning 
to set beautiful palm 
trees along the roadways 
entering that city. The 
Lincoln Highway Asso- 
ciation contemplates 
planting memorial trees 
along the 3,300 miles of 
that internationai high- 
way. Ifall these various 
commendable projects 
are carried out, if each 
municipality considering 
erecting a war memorial 
will make tree planting 
part of the memorial 
program, what a colos- 
sal, magnificent and en- 
during medium for keep- 
ing green the memory of 


[ Concluded on page 51. | 
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Outiine of Methods Used 
in Growing Gladioli. 


[ @’ritten expressiy for The Flower Grower. ] 


One of our goad friends who has 
made 2 notable success in growing fine 
Gladioli when asked to give an outline 
of his cultural methods, has sent us 
information which we believe on ac- 
count of its conciseness and at the 
samé time very complete way in which 
the information is given, will prove 
interesting and helpful not only to new 
beginners, but as well to those who 
have had more experience in the busi- 
ness. 

For fertilizer I use bone meal and 
hard wood ashes well mixed together 
at the rate of 10 Ibs. of bone meal and 
five quarts of ashes and applying this 
amount to about 100 feet of row, 
sprinkling over the rows after the 
corms are covered at can | time. 
Only made one application for the 
season. 

Bulblets were planted in flat trenches 
or furrows about 5 in. wide and were 
sown very thickly nearly covering the 
ground and then were covered about 
3 in. deep. 

Planting stock up to ? in. in diameter 
was planted in trenches or furrows 
about 6 in. wide at the rate of about 
50 corms to the foot and covered 4 in. 
deep. All corms over ? in. diameter 
were planted in double rows spaced 
about twice the size of the bulb apart 
in the row and the rows about 6 in. 
apart in the trench and were covered 
about 6 in. deep. All stock except 
bulblet. was planted in trenches 3 it. 
apart to give room to secure soil for 
ridging up the rows and sifting soil 
around the plants, the same as one 
— up or hill = —— 

en plants appeared above groun 

so that the rows could be followed, 
shallow cultivation was used between 
the rows to keep a good dust mulch 
about 2 in. deep. The soil was stirred 
after every rain and in dry weather at 
least twice a week until after the 
blooming season. 

For making the double rows a horse 
and light plow was used to start the 
trench and an ordinary hand hoe to 
complete the job and make a flat kot- 
bea trench about 6 in. wide for the 


For bulblets the plow was run more 
shallow and also a hoe used to prepare 
the flat trench or furrow. 

When planting all stock was looked 
over carefully and only good plump 
and perfectly healthy corms were 
planted. 

A horse cultivator was used except 
in bulblets, and in these a garden rake 
was employed as the rows were made 
about 20 in. Presume that a 
wheel hoe would have proved useful. 

Wings were used on the cultivator 
about three times during the season 
and run about 2to3in.indepth. At 
other times no wings were used as this 
was sufficient to ridge up the plants as 
above explained. en going through 
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with the wings on cultivator they were 
set so as not to run too near the plants 
and an ordinary broom was used to 
brush the soil in around plants. This 
does not make a very high ridge. A 
half worn broom shouldbe used as it 
is not as flexible as a new one. Bulb- 
lets were given level culture and not 


— 

he soil was quite strong but not 
heavy and is what might be called a 
medium clay loam and planting was 
done on a clover sod. This soil worked 
very easily for a clay soil. Plowing 
was done in the fall of the year and 
the furrows cut about 5 inches deep 
and 12 inches wide, and care was taken 
that they should overlap each other 
and not turn flat. This gives a seed 
bed of 7 to 8 inches of mellow soil. 

Plants showing signs of disease dur- 
ing the growing season were pulled 
out and no bulblets saved from corms 
that were not perfectly healthy at 
digging time. 

After digging, ail stock was given at 
least five days curing in the sun when 
possible. Bulblets were stored in moist 
sand to keep them good and plump. 

Any culls or diseased stock were 
planted experimentally and often made 
fine healthy new corms, but these were 
not used to increase the main stocks. 


L. B. CoLBy. 


Wild Flowers in 
the Home Garden. 


CZ ritten expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


When I first came to Iowa, in the 
60’s, there was an abundance of wild 
flowers in great variety on the prairie 
and all around the little town. To the 
west, immediately beyond the pretty 
Wapsipinicon River, stretched the rol- 
ling lowa prairie. Eastward, after 
crossing a tributary creek, came al- 
most immediately the Wapsie Timber, 
consisting of oak openings, hickory, 
poplar and some crab apple, wild plum 
and numerous smaller trees and a great 
growth of hazel bushes. Beyond this 
to the east came the prairie again. 
Nearly all the trees were along the 
water courses. In the spring the wild 
crabs and plums, with various thorns, 
were gay with their pink and white 
flowers. Sheltered among the trees 
and hazel brush were anemones, blood 
root, hepaticas (liverwort) moccasin 
flowers (cypripediums) in variety, Dogs- 
tooth Violet (erythronium) polemon- 
ium, ranunculus, shooting stars (do- 
decatheon) various violets, Dutchman’s 
Breeches (Dicentra) and a lot more 
which I don’t now think of. One gay 
scarlet bracted flower was called the 
“Fireman,” locally, Bartsia, I believe. 
On the prairie were Phloxes, Liatris, 
Lilies, Rudbeckias, Spiderwort, Ascle- 
pias and many more. 

As the native grass was displaced by 
the “tame” grasses, and the ravines 
were pastured and cleared, the wild 
flowers began to disappear and some 
are almost extinct. Sonow, if we wish 
to save the wild flowers, we must 
transplant them to wild gardens in our 
home grounds. I began years: ago to 
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make such a little collection and now 
the spring brings me flowers in sorne- 
thing like the following order. First 
of all come the Hepaticas, closely fol- 
lowed by the Bloodroot. A little later 
come the Dutchman’s Breeches, the 
a Bellwort, Water Leaf, white, 

lue and yellow wild Violets, and a few 
Trilliums, purple and white. The 
Shooting Stars come later and soon I 
have a great bed of Blue Bells, as they 
are called here, the Mertensia. I have 
what is quite rare, a pure white one 
but it does not spread much. After a 
while there are two kinds of Solomon’s 
Seal and the False Solomon's Seal 
(Smolacina recemosa?) A _ curious 
thing which I brought from the glens 
of the Maquoketa. “The Devi!’s Back- 
bone,” is the Wild Ginger, with large, 
downy heart-shaped leaves and curious 
flowers down close to the ground. The 
root smells and tastes like mild ginger. 
Then there are Columbines, Polemon- 
iums, and the Actea or Baneberry, 
with large clusters of small white 
flowers and, later, very handsome dark 
scarlet berries. This is not nearly all 
but will suffice to show that much can 
easily be had in the way of natural 
garden by a little pains in transplanting 
from time to time. The number of 
available wild flowers is really surpris- 
ing when one comes to count them 
up. Several native ferns are to be 
had even’here in northern Iowa. But 
this impromptu narrative runs out to 
a length and I will stop before the 
editor gets alarmed. 


GEo. S. WOODRUFF. 


Mr. Meader’s offer of corms of the 
beautiful Kunderd Gladiolus Myrtle to 
all persons who join the American 
Gladiolus Society before the next an- 
nual meeting is still in force and it is 
hoped that there will be a liberal re- 
sponse. The cost of membership is 
but $2.00 per year, new members pay- 
ing an additional $1 initiation fee. All 
members are entitled to receive THE 
FLOWER GROWER regularly without 
extra charge. The editor will be glad 
to forward application blanks on re- 
quest. 

Tiger Lily. 

Some years ago the old-fashioned Tiger 
Lily fell under the ban of disfavor. Some 
dabbler in zsthetics declared the color of its 
flower crude and tawdry, and in their zeal 
some misguided persons ruthless!y sacri 
fine clumps that it had taken years to pro- 
duce, replacing them with newer or finer 
varieties. But the old Tiger Lily had too 
many good points to remain long an exile, 
and it is again resuming the place to which 
its ease of culture, hardiness, stately habit 
of growth and gorgeous orange-red, black- 
spotted flowers entitle it. The re-appearance 
of the oid Tiger Lily in gardens from which 
it was once banished is a glowing, though 
tardy tribute of appreciation. A glimpse at 
a fine ten-year-old clump of bloom in my gar- 
den, gives one some idea of the gorgeous 
oriental coloring of “the lilies of the field” 
referred to in the words “that even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these.”—- BERTHA BERBERT HAMMOND in 
Park's Floral Magazine. 


Please note the appea! to Gladiolus 
growers in our editorial column, p. 44. 
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Single Roses. 


ERE ANYONE to take the pains to 
look into the subject in a truly catho- 
li¢ spirit it would in all probability be 

found that there is hardly anything that man 
recognizes by his senses which has not been 
or is not now under the capricious, incon- 
stant, and terribly exacting domination of 
that most powerful of human deities—Dame 
Fashion. Pointing to a clock on the wall of 
an imposing building, set in the midst of a 
domain surrounded by high walling, a visitor 
once asked an inmate if it was right.. “No,” 
came the reply; “No, it wouldn’t be in here 
if it was.” 

It would not be in the world if Dame 
Fashion did not rule it. Roses as much as 
anything else have felt her unseen influence. 
When was the last Moss Rose seen at a 
“National” show? And yet the first of the 
great nurserymen to make a Rose book (Mr. 
T. Rivers, Jr., in the Rose Amateur’s Guide, 
published in 1837) wrote these words of the 
type: “These Roses always have been, and 
I hope always will be favorities; for what 
can be more elegant than the bud of the 
Moss Rose, with its pure rose-color peeping 
through that beautiful and unique envelope?” 
A popular quotation uf the forties of the last 
century shows us what our great-giand- 
mothers thought of them: 

“ Then,” said th ith 
= Qnene cote with dogpest glow, 
paused in silent thought, 


The 
“ What grace is there the flower has not ?”— 


*Twas but a moment—o’er the Rose 

A veil of moss the Angel throws, 

And, robed in Nature's simplest weed, 

Could there a flower the Rose exceed?” 
Or, again, where are those hundreds of hy- 
brids or varieties of the Scotch Rose (Rosa 
spinosissima) which in remote ages filled the 
catalogues of dealers? 

On the other hand, to think of the long 
list of hybrid teas, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Lady Pirrie, Ophelia, General McArthur, Irish 
Elegance, and others almost as sand on the 
sea shore in number is to provoke feelings 
of intense pleasure and profound thankful- 
ness that we are living under the lucky 
planet that is godfather to this now omni- 
present race. And then again to come to 
the immediate present with its increasing 
legions of hybrid singles—the great yellow- 
centred tribes of attractive simplicity—dare 
I say as I look at Pax, at Sinica Anemone, 
at Red Letter Day, at Irish Elegance. at Mrs. 
C. E. Salmon, at American Pillar, and at 
Una that the art of Dame Nature has been 
surpassed by that of Brother Man? 

Does someone say, “ Well, hardly ever ?” 
Mutatis mutandis. . 

“* Worth makes the man and want of it the fellow, 

The rest is all but leather and prunella.” 

I freely allow that anyone who thinks 
otherwise errs in excellent company. So 
many good men and true gardeners love the 
more sensuous double forms with 2 ‘ove and 
devotion that must command *’ie unstinted 
respect of their fellows who see with other 
eyes than they. Hear that profound lover 
and guardian of nature, Forbes Watson, in 
his notes on “Gardeners’ Flowers” in his 
wonderful book Flowers and Gardens. For 
you, lovers of the double, this: ‘‘ The beau- 
ties of the cultivated rose are more especially 
of that sensuous, striking kind which can 
hardly be overlooked, and are apt to veil in 
their blaze the simpler and less obtrusive 
though more deeply satisfying charms of 
the wild Rose.” For myself and lovers of 
the single, this: “The gardener is an artist 
who interprets Nature by showing her full 
capabilities, by carrying out any -beautiful 
tendency whatsoever of a piant to its fullest 
consummation.” The steady incoming tide 


of single Roses is surely bearing to an 
ever-increasing number anera of satisfaction 
and simple pieasure such as has never been 
before. These singles are a goodly com- 
pany, gathered and formed at sundry times 
and in divers manners from tea and musk, 
from briar and wichuriana, from species and 
from hybrid—a goodly company of growing 
importance, and for decorative purposes well- 
nigh supreme. ‘ 


OUR DEBT TO IRELAND. 


Reference to the “Select List of Roses,” 
published by the National Rose Society, or 
for the matter of that to any trade list 
which adds to its descriptive letterpress the 
names of the raisers and the date of intro- 
duction, will tell us at a glance that the 
twentieth century is the age of the single 
Rose. The Penzance Sweet Briars and a 
few others belong to the last quarter of the 
last century, but beginning with Una, raised 
by Paul & Son in 1900 and coming down to 
Trish Afterglow, a new sport from Irish Fire- 
flame, and offered by Alexander Dickson & 
Sons of Belfast for the first time in the 
spring of the present year, we have a grand 
selection of attractive and deservedly popu- 
lar single Roses. This famous Irish firm 
have made a name for themselves for these 
new beauties. As far asi am aware each 
one is distinguished by the adjectival prefix 
Irish; thus we have Irish Beauty, large, 
white and very fragrant; [Irish Glory, rosy- 
crimson; Irish Elegance, apricot and crim- 
son; Irish Fireflame, orange and ‘scarlet ; 
and Irisk Afterglow, the last to be introduced, 
a deep tangerine, vigorous and free. While 
Messrs. Alexander Dickson & Sons, of New- 
townards, co. Down, have done the lion’s 
share of the introducing these Roses of 
“single blessedness,” it should not be forgot- 
ten that we owe the exquisite Isobel to S. 
MacGredy & Son, and Simplicity to Hugh Dick- 
son, Ltd. 

These single Roses, as a rule, make good 
bush plants, combining handsome foliage 
with a sufficiency of bloom to make a pleas- 
ing picture as isolated specimens or as bed- 
ders. For table decoration this Irish “set” is 
quite at the top of the tree, as a visit at any 
Nationa! Rose Show to the tent for decora- 
tive tables and bowls and vases will assuredly 
demonstrate. Long may Alex. Dickson & 
Sons continue to give us these beautiful 
flowers ; and how one would weicome a pure 
yellow, with the coloring of the old Austrian 
briar, or a copper apricot to match Louise 
Catherine Breslan, or perhaps a bright bril- 
liant ruby after the pretty Moyesii. 


SCENT AND SWEETNESS. 


“I am a child of earth and a son of Adam. 
If in some future existence I am denied the 
scent of the Rose and the flavor of the peach 
there will be something wanting to my 
felicity.” So wrote Oliver Wendell Holmes 
in Our Hundred Days in Europe. The pe- 
dantic mind might set its owner to work to 
find out which scent he meant, for a most 
limited acquaintance with Roses makes us 
aware that there are almost as many varia- 
tions of perfume as there are varieties; and 
I have even seen it stated that it is within 
the bounds of possibility for a Rose person 
to be able to name a large proportion of the 
inhabitants of his Rosery, when blindfolded, 
by scent alone. 

Without being too precise, Rose scent may 
be divided into two great groups—the sweet 
and the spicy or fruity. As examples of 
the first we have the Cabbage Rose (R. cen- 
tifolia), Zéphirine Drouhin, Ulrich Brunner, 
and many of the old-fashioned hybrid per- 
petuals; while the second division includes 
teas like Maréchal Niel, Scotch Briars, and 
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the Musk. My purpdse in writing the above 
is partly to direct readers’ attention to the 
question of the great diversity of odors which 
are exhaled by the flowers of the Rose 
family. A tentative classification was put 
forward in the 1917 Amnual by the Rev. J. 
H. Pemberton, and it would be well if the 
recognized central authority - the National 
Society—would in its section labelled “Fra- 
grant Roses” either divide the varieties into 
groups, or what comes io the same thing, 
put a distinguishing mark or le: ‘er to each 
one by which to identify its perfume. My 
other object is to pass on an interesting ex- 
tract from Rhodologia (“A Discourse on 
Roses and the Odour of Rose,” by J. Ch. 
Sawer, F.L.S.) concerning the seat of the 
perfume in the flower: “The essential oil is 
generally found localised in the epidermal 
cells in the upper surface of the sepals or pet- 
als, though it may exist upon both surfaces, 
especially if the floral organs are completely 
hidden in the bud. The lower surface gen- 
erally contains tannin or pigments derived 
from it. . The liberation or disen- 
gagement of perfume from the flower only 
becomes perceptible when the essential oil 
is sufficiently freed from the intermediate 
compounds which generated it. Its forma- 
tion is to some extent in inverse proporticn 
to that of the tannin and coloring matters in 
the flower.” A note is added that these 
opinions are speculative, but they seem to 
give a reason why a Rose is sweetest when 
fully open. Rose water has been an article 
of commerce from a very remote date, but 
attar of Roses is a comparatively recent 
production, and was first discovered about 
1574, when it was.called “The Oil of Roses 
of Rubeus.” It is a curious fact that al- 
though the Rose is an Oriental plant, and 
that the making of Rose water began to be 
practised first of all in Persia, yet the dis- 
covery of the “attar” was made in the West, 
and in all probability some forty years be- 
fore it was known in the East. 


ROSES AT KEW AFTER THE LONG DRY SPELL. 


I paid a visit to Kew in the early days of 
July before the long spell of hot, dry weather 
broke up, and had a good look at the beds of 
Roses which are to be found on both sides 
of the walk that skirts the rhododendron 
semi-circle alongside the Palm house. It 
had been a trying time, and as there was a 
great difference in the condition of the dif- 
ferent varieties, I made a list of those which 
looked the best. For the benefit of those 
who do not know Kew I ought to say that 
the practice there is to grow each variety by 
itself. A well filled and flourishing looking 
bed ought to be neither ali flowers nor all 
foliage, but should have a proper proportion 
of each. Applying this test the following 
list gives the names in alphabetical order of 
those that came nearest this standard: Au- 
gustus Hartmann, Caroline Testout, Com- 
mander Jules Gravereaux, Cherry Page, Gen- 
eral McArthur, Grace Darling, Hugh Dickson, 
Lady Ashtown, Lady Pirrie, Ophelia, and 
Ulrich Brunner. The second best were as 
follows: Corallina, Liberty, Mrs. J. Laing, 
and St. Helena. During this visit I noticed 
a glorious bit of American Pillar growing in 
a loose, luxuriant way over the arch in the 
wall that divides the Herbaceous Garden 
from the main garden. The look of this 
charming Rose invariably appeals to me; it 
is so bright and cheery, a result, it would 
seem, of the clear Rose petals having a paler 
centre. Then the flowers are not too large, 
and the petals expand just enough to look 
well. Altogether American Pillar is a Rose 
to conjure with. It is true that it is only a 
summer flowerer, but it is so good that it may 
safely be classified among the feelings or 
things for which the familiar quotation, 


“ "Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


may be used as a motto. Even perpetual- 
ness may be. overdone.—JOSEPH JACOB in 
The Queen (English.) 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





Circulation of ‘“ The Flower Grower” 
Must be Increased. 


Last month we sent circular letters to all subscribers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER asking their assistance in increasing 
the number of subscribers to THE FLOWER GROWER. It has 
been our plan to maintain the subscription price at $1.00 
per year, but publishing costs have increased so enormously 
during the past two years that to meet this increased cost 
it is necessary that the subscription price be increased or 
the number of subscribers doubled. 

We offer a special clubbing rate to those who send in 
three or more subscriptions, but if those who cannot find 
the time to actually solicit subscriptions will send us the 
names of real flower growing enthusiasts, we will be glad 
to solicit the subscriptions from this office. There is no 
reason why the subscription list of THE FLOWER GROWER 
should not be doubled in the next six months and we con- 
fidently expect that it will be. It ought to be tripled. 

A large number of very flattering letters come to us 
commending the good work that THE FLOWER GROWER is 
doing, and it is our belief that present subscribers will re- 
spond to the appeal for assistance. 

MADISON COOPER. 





Exclusion of Foreign Grown Plants. 


A brief editorial on this subject contained in our January 
number is all that has appeared in THE FLOWER GROWER to 
combat the so-called Plant Quarantine Act No. 37 of the 
Federal Horticultural Board. Nevertheless, we feel very 
strongly on this subject and believe that everything should 
be done that is possible to prevent Quarantine No. 37 from 
actually going into effect. We have in hand a very con- 
cise and well written article covering this subject prepared 
by Prof. Donald Reddick, of Cornell University. Thiscomes 
to hand too late for publication in the present issue, but 
will appear in the June issue. Prof. Reddick is so well 
qualified to write on this subject, that those who are pro- 
testing Plant Quarantine No. 37 will be glad to have his 
very masterly presentation of the case. 
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Gladioli Golden West and Pacha. 


We note that the variety Golden West is listed by many 
different growers of Gladioli, and we wonder if in the ma- 
jority of cases what they list as Golden West is not in 
reality Pacha. These two varieties are very similar in color- 
ing, but distinct when the two flowers are compared. Be- 
sides, Golden West is an upright grower, never making 
crooked stems whereas Pacha seldom makes a straight 
stem. Perhaps these two statements are rather too positive 
but they are pretty nearly the truth. Furthermore, Pacha 
makes a large corm, grows strongly and produces plenty of 
bulblets and increases rapidly, whereas Golden West makes 
few bulblets, has a comparatively small corm and increases 
very slowly. It is also not at all astrong grower, making a 
small plant as compared with Pacha. 

We have had Golden West in our collection for several 
years, securing the stock of it from W. W. Wilmore, Jr., 
and there can be no doubt about its being true. We also 
purchased stock called Golden Wesi from a western grower 
which turned out to be Pacha. We saw these two varieties 
closely compared at one of the annual flower shows of the 
American Gladiolus Society. Our Golden West was com- 
pared with Pacha shown by Arthur Cowee, and Mr. Cowee 
was positive as to its origin as he secured the foundation 
stock direct from Europe. It was agreed among the grow- 
ers who inspected the two sampies of bloom that although 
Golden West and Pacha were very similar in coloring, yet 
there was easily a distinction. 

L. Merton Gage says that Golden West is much superior 
in form of flower and spike and the golden orange tone is 
brighter and the color is more beautifully placed and the 
flowers much firmer in substance. 

W. W. Wilmore, Jr. says that the corms of Golden Wesi 
are an orange pink whereas the corms of Pacha are more 
of a white or yellow shade. 

An article by Mr. Wilmore in the April, 1915, issue 
and an article by Mr. Gage in the June, 1915, issue of 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER will prove interesting 
reading to those who are interested in arriving at the facts 
in the case and helping to rectify an error. It seemsrather 
unreasonable that an error of this kind should continue and 
be accepted by the great majority of Gladiolus growers. 


MADISON COOPER. 


Gladiolus Growers Should 
Donate to Prize List of A. G. S. 


Considering the prosperous condition of the Gladiolus 
business in this country growers have not shown as liberal 
and public-spirited a disposition in donating prizes for the 
next show of the American Gladiolus Society as they should 
have shown. We urge more attention to this matter. The 
prize list for the next show of the American Gladiolus So- 
ciety should be the largest and most liberal that it has ever 
had. Write the secretary, Prof. A. C. Beal, Ithaca, N. Y.., 
for suggestions and as to what classes are still not properly 
provided for in the prize list. 








“Smilax,” in our Wayside Rambling Department this 
month, calls attention to blue varieties and offers sugges- 
tion for a prize class of red, white and blue. It is a good 
one, but the number of spikes might be reduced to nine 
different varieties, three red, three white and three blue. 
Who will offer a prize for this display for the next American 
Gladiolus Society show ? 
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[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grower. 








Peonies. 


S I WALKED ALONG 
on the soft, grass 
turf dotted wit 
golden faces of dan- 

delions, upturned, as if in 
joyous thankfulness of be- 
ing, I caught myself hum- 
ming an old song but un- 
able to recall the name. I 
think I was somewhat 
chagrined at my failure because it 
indicated that youth was of long ago, 
but, perhaps unconsciously, I patted 
my little field book. Truly, wonderful 
happiness and enjoyment were mine, 
for had not the Gladiolus yielded to 
me her most sacred secrets, was I not 
— to gaze into the hearts of 

eonies such as the world of my youth 
had never known, but what was this 
old refrain so constantly in my mind? 
Was it a childhood memory of song 
and flower brought on the breath of a 
sweet fragrance transmitted through 
generations of blooming plants, and 


MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 











flowers of the season and 
reigns Queen of Flowers of 
Spring is even now showing 
the tiny buds. They re- 
quire so little and repay so 
abundantly that I cannot 
help but wonder that sc few 
are planted. Perhaps, in 
many cases, it is because 
the best time for planting 
is in the fall and often by 
ax that time gardenenthusiasm 
ison the wane, but when those first days, 
so fragrant with the breath of spring, 
come and fill our being with the irre- 
sistible desire to free everything in the 
garden of its winter coat, thereby 
trailing disaster and ruin along our 
pathway, those belated plans of the 
preceding fall may be carried into exe- 
cution, the Peony uncovered and trans- 
planted with good success. Peonies 
are so hardy that it is not necessary 
to cover them to protect them from 
freezing, but a light dressing of coarse 
manure applied the first winter after 
planting and when ground is frozen, 
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soil which you may have allowed to 
become impoverished. It should be 
rich and deep. If you are intending to 
do any planting in the fall, select the 
place for the bed and make up a com- 
post now and have it in readiness. It 
will take no more time to get the soil 
ready now than it will todo a hurry 
up job at planting time. 

A good compost is made of three 
parts sandy loam and one part rotted 
manure. Add a dusting of bonemeal, 
also a little limestone to sweeten it—if 
you have reason to think it a trifie sour— 
and a little sand to lighten it. If the ma- 
nure is not well rotted mix the compost 
thoroughly and fork it over a few times 
during the sumnrer. 

Roots that are planted too deep re- 
fuse to bloom. If the soil is a stiff 
loam the crowns should be not more 
than two inches below the surface, 
better, when planting, to cover crowns 
with a mixture of sand and loam in 
equal parts. 

They are sun-loving plants and slow 
to bloom if shade is too dense. See 
that they are planted where they will 
have sun at least a part of the day. 
They are also thirsty plants and re- 
quire an abundance of water but must 
have good drainage. All these atten- 

tions will be repaid with an abun- 











Showing a planting of the Brand Peonies at Faribault, Minn. 


released by its present environment? 
Snatches of it crowded my mind: “The 
world is fuli of music, if we will only 
hear,” and “We need not list in vain, 
The wondrous harp of nature is set to 
ev’ry strain.” 

Yes, the world is full of music afid 
of beauty, we need not Jook in vain, for 
it is everywhere about us, and greatest 
of all, we have been given the privilege 
of neg increase and spread this 
beauty about us. We are partners 
with nature in this work, and while we 
have been spending time in various 
early spring occupitions, flowers have 
been leaping to the duties for which 
they were created. 

he Peony, which, in the marvelous 
new creations has outrivaled all other 


is very beneficial. And here‘the en- 
thusiast has the opportunity to work 
off his surplus energy of early spring 
by removing the covering from im- 
mediately about the plants and work- 
ing it into the soil. 

The present month is too late for 
resetting Peony roots with good suc- 
cess, but it is the very dest time to 
watch for Peony troubles, and, when 
in bloom, to select the new varieties 
that you will wish to plant in the fall. 
Watch your co closely now, pos- 
sibly some of them are not budding 
and will not bloom, if so you may be 
sure there is a reason and now is the 
time to find it out, for there area num- 
ber of things that will cause them not 
to bloom. Perhaps the fault is in the 


dance of beautifui blooms, but it is 
surprising how well they will bloom 
under adverse conditions. Trans- 
planted fairly well and allowed to 
remain in the same place with no 
care or attention whatever, I have 
known them to bloom freely for 
years. 

If one has a surplus of roots there 
is nothing that for as little care will 
add so much beauty when planted 
in unusual and out-of-the-way places, 
such as on sloping hillsides, clumps 
in the edge of a woodland, near 
water where their colors may be re- 
flected, wide plantings along drives, 
and the Old Red planted where its 
brilliant blooms may be seen through 
= ge grasses, is indeed a lovely 
sight. 

owhere are Peonies so needed 
or appreciated, when once known, 
as in the Little Home Garden, every 
one of which should have its row. 
The old varieties are now priced 
within the reach of all, but don’t 
fail to try some of the wonderful 
new creations. If possible add at 
least one Peony to your garden 
every fall, and begin now to get the 
ground ready for them so you can plant 
quickly before losing that garden en- 
thusiasm that is so apt to slip away 
at that season. Mrs. A. H. AusTIN. 


As rather expected, the mild winter 
has been followed so far by a cold 
spring, and Gladiolus planting has been 
somewhat backward as has other out- 
door garden and field work but real 
spring may be with us any time now, 
and we may hope for a favorable grow- 
ing season. Most reports indicate that 
vegetation has wintered well and this 
includes winter grains as well as 
meadow grasses. Very little stocks 
considered hardy have been damaged 
by the past winter. 
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GROWING GIANT GLADIOLI. 


I wonder how many readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER realize that it does 
not take theskill of an expert gardener 
to grow-Gladioli to a height of five and 
six feet, and that, too, without the use 
of either barnyard or commercial fer- 
tilizers. These are good when prop. 
erly used, but not essential. Plant 
bulbs in the usual way during the 
month of April, making sure that the 
ground is spaded deep. Place the 
bulbs eight to twelve inches apart. As 
soon as plants are up give them a 
good, deep hoeing, making the ground 
around them nice and mellow, then 
cover over the whole bed with leaves, 
putting a little dirt on top to keep 
wind from blowing them away. | use 
the leaves which I have used in storing 
Dahlia roots during the winter. Pos- 
sibly lawn clippings or well rotted 
‘stable manure would be equally good 
as a mulch. 

When the warm days come and 
ground begins to dry, give the bed fre- 
quent and thorough waterings, giving 
them the soapy laundry water about 
every two or three weeks; this, how- 
ever, should not be applied too strong, 
but should be mixed with other fresh 
water and then applied. The bed 
should be kept moist all summer and 
the plants growing well while young. 

Soapy laundry water is an excellent 
fertilizer for all such flowers as Glad- 
oli, Dahlias, Tulips, Sweet Peas, etc., 
but should never be used full strength 
directly on the plants. 

Such care as this will result in a 
strong, healthy growth, with immense 
spikes and a large increase in bulblets. 

Of course, for the best results, one 
should have strong, young bulbs which 
will throw but one flower spike. Any 
of the strong growing varietiessuch as 
Panama, America, Arizona Rose, Pri 
of Goshen, White King or Summer 
Beauty are good. Ihave grown America 
in this way and sold whole bouquets 
of them at one dollar per spike. Some 
pleasure in growing flower spikes six 
feet high. Try it once for yourself 
and see. nl a 





DOES DIVISION OF GLADIOLUS CORMS 
AFFECT BLOOMING ? 


On March 1, 1917, I pianted indoors 
in a pot one large corm Gladiolus 
Quartinianus, which was set out about 
May 1, and bloomed about August 15. 
Three full length spikes of 12 blooms 
each were produced. When harvested 
the latter part of September, the old 
corm had split, forming four new corms 
and three very small cormels. The 
foliage was not removed from the 
corms till dry. 

February 1, 1918, all corms and cor- 
mels were planted and treated as above. 
The four corms each produced a full 
grown spike, and in addition, two of 
the spikes when nearly through bloom- 
ing grew another spike, branching out 


at a point on the original spike about 
two-thirds of its length from surface of 
the ground, the branches each bearing 
12 blooms, as did the original spikes. 
Allcorms and former cormels, as well 
as the new cormels, were harvested 
Sept.22. The corms produced cormels 
as follows: 
One gave 3 cormels of ( inch in diameter. 
One gave 5 cormels of § to ; inch “ 
One gave 9 cormels of 4 to - * 
One gave 10 cormels oi } to % 


The corms from cormels had grown 
to = inch diameter, and produced cor- 
mels as follows: 

One gave 1 cormel } inch diameter. 

One gave 1 cormel } inch m 

One gave 3 cormels} inch “ 

If division of corms is an indication 
of old age, the above performance 
seems to disprove the theory that aged 
corms do not bloom as well as new 
ones. I doubt if there is such a thing 
as an old corm. To me it appears that 
a corm on division has simply reached 
its maximum development, becoming 
a “mother corm,” which, as in case of 
Hyacinths and Narcissus “ mother 
bulbs,” produce several spikes of bloom 
and then develop or split into several 
corms or bulbs. This maximum de- 
velopment which ends in the formation 
of new corms by division does not 
affect their blooming, and these divi- 
sions may be looked upon as young 
corms which in time will reach a max- 
imum growth and subsequent division 
into new corms. 


CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF. 


Note by the Editor: 


It should be noted that the above experience 
was with Gladiolus species Quartinianus which 
is an extraordinary variety because of the 
long period required for blooming. It might 
be suggested, therefore, that results from 
this particular flower could not be given as 
anything conclusive sw far as Gladiolus 
corms growing old is concerned. However, 
we do not consider this question at all settled 
and welcome all information on the subject. 


“ “ 


CAUSES OF EXCESSIVE TINTING OF 
GLADIOLI. 


I notice the ig oped in the January 
number of THE FLOWER GROWER re- 
garding excessive tinting of Gladioli. 

had some varieties which showed 
heavy tinting last year in certain places 
in my field. The only fertilizer used 
was bone meal just before budding. 
Parts of my field I covered quite heavily 
with wood ashes direct from the stove 
in winter before plowing. The Niagara 
bulbs put in this part of field showed 
very excessive tinting while those 
grown where there were no ashes sown 
did not show any tinting. The Home- 
stead Favorite which for many years 
has been a clear wild rose color was 
streaked very heavily. We did not 
have any very warm weather here last 
season either before or after rain. I 
believe the tinting due to the use of 
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wood ashes. Shall not have any to 
use this season and will be able to tell 
later about habit of bulbs. 


W. THURSTON GIBBS. 


Note by the Editor— 


It would seem that potash in the soil, from 
any source, in excess, might cause the tint- 
ing referred to. The editor has used woox! 
ashes from year to year to a greater or less 
extent and the deduction that excessive 
tinting might be caused by potash from the 
wood ashes has been confirmed by other 
growers. Further experience and informa- 
tion is desired along this line. 





ENGLAND, MARCH 29TH, 1919—SUGGES- 
TIONS ON BLUE GLADIOLI. 


What a morning! Inches of snow 
on the ground, the trees outlined 
with snow, and looking like an o!d 
Xmas card! And only yesterday the 
men were sowing parsnips and onions 
and I was planting a few Gladioli. 
The roof of the conservatory must be 
seen to and the glass broken by the 
frozen snow must be replaced, but 
apart from this all work out of doors 
must stand over for how long? A 
little arranging of the varieties of 
Gladioli to be planted when able to 
start again, and then I picked up last 
year’s FLOWER GROWER and begun to 
turn over its pages the letter of Mr. 
K. Velthuys arrested my attention, and 
I again wondered why Blue Jay and 
Baron Joseph Hulat should, by so many, 
be considered the only blues. I cannot 
claim acquaintance with many of the 
varieties mentioned on page 45, but 
Rev. Ewbank, Muriel and King of ihe 
Blues are worth growing. I also grow 
LaNuiit and P. and see no reason 
to discard them at present. Heliotrope 
and Blue Iris produce good spikes, but 
with me, are slow of increase. 

id not someone in your columns 
recently state that he was making a 
articular feature of blue varieties? 
hen in a recent number another 
grower suggested Red, White and Blues 
as the colors to plant this year, and 
gave three lists of varieties but the 
blue list only contained the names of 
two—Blue Jay and Baron Joseph Hulot. 
Red, White and Blue! A class for nine 
vases, three spikes to a vase, three 
vases of each color, if well filled, would 
make a striking feature at any show. 
SMILAX. 


HELPING WEAK STEMMED GLADIOLI. 


As a first aid to weak Gladiolus 
spikes I have had good success with a 
spring clothes pin tied to one end of a 
four foot string, the other end of the 
stging attached to a stone weighing 
about six ounces. Pinch the clothes 
pin on the tip of the spike and throw 
the stone over a wire stretched above 
the row. After two or three days it 
may be slid along to another spike. A 
half gross of clothes pins saved several 
hundred of Halley, Pink Perfection, Mrs. 
Francis King and others grown mostly 
from planting sizes and small corms. 

I grow in double rows so that the 
wire required is mot a large item. 


A. C. PERRIN. 
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NAMING NEW PLANT FAVORITES. 


In giving scientific names to plants, 
the botanist occasionally attempts to 
honor some famous scientist by asso- 
ciating his name with a newly discov- 
ered plant, and the less scientific plant 
breeder, not understanding the game, 
follows a somewhat questionable ex- 
ample by attaching to his creations the 
names of a large number of nonenti- 
ties. When old man Jones finds a 
Gladiolus with a yellow streak on a 
purple petal among his seedlings, it 
doubtless gratifies the family pride to 
name the plant Mary Ann Jones 
but it also adds another horrible ex- 
ampie to the already too long list of 
misnamed plants. It is to be regretted 
that musical names are not always 
selected for beautiful flowers. There 
are many terms which embody poetical 
a relative to form, size, 
color, time of flowering, and the like 
that are available, one would think, 
to every person capable of breeding a 
pe worth naming. Then why the 

ead gardener or the amateur of inde- 
pendent means should select such 
atrocious names for his plants as he 
does is beyond finding out. There are 
many feminine names that are not only 
musical but also suggestive of attrac- 
tive qualities and beauty but when it 
comes to the writer’s garden he care- 
fully draws the line at Mrs. John Hen 
Smith and refuses to have any suc 
commonplace ladies in his flower beds. 

It may be said in conclusion that the 
writer does not presume to criticise 
any of the estimable ladies and gentle- 
men whose names lend variety if not 
euphony to the catalogues. He is at- 
tempting to point out the fact that 
such naming is merely an exhibition of 
bad taste which might become less 
frequent if namers would exercise some 
thought before selecting a name for 
their next rare specimen. 


ZED AMPERSAND. 





LATE BLOOMING IRISES. 


I have tested Lurida and, while it is 
a rare color, it is rather small and too 
weak to be profitable. If it has any 
late blooming qualities they have never 

noticed. 

Some varieties of the dwarf bearded 
Iris will bloom in the fall, but at that 
time we have so many other flowers to 
Occupy our attention that they gener- 
ally pass unnoticed. 


WILLIs E. FRYER. 





ASPEDISTRA. 


I was much interested in the article 
on the culture of the Aspedistra in the 
February number. I havetwo of those 
plants, one of which bloomed recently 
and both its flower and manner of 
blooming were unusual and interesting. 
I feet sure that I shall enjoy them muc 
more for having my attention called 
to their culture and traits through THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


Ghe Flower Growet 


Dividing Perennials in the Spring. 


Many of the perennials must be divided 
annually if they are to give the best results 
as otherwise the clump or mass becomes too 
dense and full of old useless growth, with 
dead stalks in the center. These in time 
become hollow. 

The Hardy Asters, for example, are most 
satisfactory when taken up and separated 
every season, and the best time to do this 
work is early in the spring. They come 
apart very easily and should be repianted 
in rich soil. The popularity of the Hardy 
Asters has grown rapidly of late, and it is 
easy to make a fine display in a few years 
from a very smal! beginning. 

Another late blooming perennial which 
needs the same treatment is the Helenium, 
the great flower heads of which soon begin 
to diminish in size if frequent separation of 
the roots is negiected. It is important to 
have newly enriched ground for them, as 
they are heavy feeders, and they prefer a 
sunny position. Boltonias are in the same 
class and should never be left longer than 
two years without a division of the roots, an 
annual separation being better. 

An annual division of the Achillea is also 
advisable, notso much because the old plants 
die out as because great numbers of new 
plamts spring up from white, thread-like 
runners and quickly come to occupy more 
space than is alloted to them. This also 
applies to the Bocconia or Plume Poppy, 
which becomes a nuisance unless most of 
the new plants are dug out in the spring, to 
be set elsewhere or thrown away. 

The now popular Shasta Daisy needs divi- 
sion every two years, asit makes exceedingly 
rapid growth. Young plants of this variety 
of Chrysanthemum should not be allowed to 
bloom very freely the first year. Once in 
three years is often enough to divide Pyre- 
thrum Uliginosum, which is another form of 
Chrysanthemum. 

Most of the other perennials do well if 
divided once in three years, but some should 
be allowed to go much longer. There is no 
reason for dividing the Dictamnus or Gas 
Plant at all, as it will live longer than the 
average gardener if left alone. The bleed- 
ing Heart improwes for many years without 
division. Many people think that this is 
true of the Lily-of-the-Valley, which is a 
mistake. This favorite flower should he 
divided every three or four years if it is to 
be kept free flowering. 

The Larkspurs go well for four years with- 
out being disturbed and then the work of 
separation must be done carefully, for each 
division must be: left with a good crown and 
plenty of root fibers. work is best done 
with a sharp knife after the earth has been 
washed from the roots, and when replanied 
the crown should be two inches under 
ground. 

Very early flowering perennials like the 
Doronicum, or Leopard’s Bane, are best 
divided after they have flowered, in order 
that blooming may not be interfered with. 
Plants that have heavy root stalks, difficult 
to separate, should not be divided too 
severely, or flowering will be seriously in- 
terfered with. This applies especially to 
Larkspur. When the roots are easily putled 
apart, making many distinct plants, the 
division may be made more freely. 

Generally speaking “dividing” perennials 
is absolutely simple: just chop through the 
mass with a spade.—E. I. FARRINGTON in 
Garden Magazine. 


A more extended and complete 
description of Gladiolus Pink Perfec- 
tion illustrated on our front cover 
page this month may be found in the 
Diecember, 1915, issue of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 
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Of course you will never forget when 
as a child 5 visited at grandmother’s 
home, and how, with a huge slice of 
her home-made bread spread gener- 
ously with butter and honey held in 
your chubby fist, you followed her out 
to her garden ani watched her at work 
caring for her flowers. 





And when yeu bought that country 
place you planned to have an old- 
fashioned garden just like grandmoth- 
er’s used to be. You were delighted to 
find, when consulting the seedsmen’s 
catalogues, that all the old-time favor- 
ites were still to be had; and as you 
eagerly made out the orders and wrote 
the checks, ycur memory was all the 
while conjuring up a beautiful mental 
picture of grandmother’s wonderful 
garden of the long ago. 





In due course of time your old-time 
garden was completed. No expense 
had been spared and no detail was 
lacking. Austrian Yellow and Cabbage 
roses and purple lilacs had been planted 
at the boundaries; red “pineys,” four- 
o’clocks, hollyhocks and sunflowers 
were in abundant evidence, as were all 
the other favorites of grandmother's 
garden, such as love-in-a-mist, mourn- 
ing bride and love-lies-a-bleeding. Bal- 
sams, zinnias and marigolds flourished 
in their beds and you had uot even 
overlooked the clove-pinks nor the 
English primroses. But notwithstand- 
ing the thoroughness of your plan and 
the completeness of the detail, you 
were impressed with the feeling that 
somehow your garden lacked the charm 
of grandmother's, and it failed accord- 
ingly to satisfy your expectations. 





No, it was not altogether because 
grandmother was not there to grace 
your replica that it lacked the charm 
of her garden. There is another rea- 
son, and a logical one it is too, why it 
failed to bring the satisfaction you had 
expected. Don’t you realize that every- 
thing in these days is different from 
what it used to be when we were 
young? The bread served on our silver 
trays does not taste nearly as sweet as 
the bread grandmother used to bake, 
and the bees do not make as luscious 
honey now as they did when you and I 
were children; and so, isn’t it reason- 
able to suppose that the same kinds of 
flowers do not bloom as gorgeously 
beautiful nowadays as they did long 
years agoin grane ther’s garden ? 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


Continuous advertising pays the best. 
This fact has been demonstrated many 
times over, but many growers of flower 
stocks are slow in grasping ‘the idea. 
One’s name should be kept before the 
flower loving public at all times 
whether it is the selling season or not. 
Get acquainted and keep acquainted 
should be the motto. 
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Iris Seedlings. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower.) 


Wouldn’t it make you tired to plant 
10,000 Iris seed one inch apart in the 
row? I have reference to Mr. Rollins’ 
article on sowing the seed, and trans- 
planting the baby seedlings. My way 
is thus, and take your choice : ; 

The seed are sown in shallow drills 
the width of a medium sized hoe, and 
sown forty or fifty to the foot of row. 
I generally stratify the seed in moist 
sand as soon as cleaned, and sow in 
Be ay or October. ; 

e following July the little fellows 
are transplanted, but mot six inches 
each way, but in rows at least 
feet apart, and the plants one 
foot apart in the rows. They can be 
left where planted urtil all have 
bloomed, and each one be separate 
from its neighbor, but how would they 
be if planted six by six inches? There 
would be a solid mass of Iris, and a 
conglomeration of many colors, and 
impossible to separate one from the 
th 


other. 

The first Iris seedlings that I raised 
the seed wasdropped about four inches 
apart in the rows, and | found it a very 
tedious job to do. These were left 
where planted until they bloomed, but 
it was im ible to keep each one 
separate when they were transplanted, 
and some of them it was necessary to 
—_— afterwards. : 

believe that the question of germi- 
nation is as much in the condition of 
the soil as in the seed. Last season I 
had an object lesson, and it showed me 
that the seed should not be allowed to 
become dry before or after planting. 

My seedling rows were 18 rods long, 
and at one end they were covered with 
a snowdrift that kept the ground 
thoroughly soaked when it was dry the 
balance of therows. About every seed 

inated where the snowdrift was, 

ut in other parts of the rows there 

would not be a plant for two or three 

feet, and they were all sown at the 

same time, and under the same condi- 
tions—40 or 50 to the foot. 

These were all transplanted last July 
and in October many plants showed as 
many as four divisions, and I never 
saw so large plants before when so 
young. A great many of these will 

loom this June. 

Do not disturb your seedling bed 
after you dig the seedlings for many 
seed that failed to germinate the first 
season will germinate the second year. 
Last season we dug over 300 froma 
little patch of ings that were al! 
dug the year before. 

WILLIs E. FRYER. 


Fleur-de-Lis. 

THE NATIONAL FLOWER OF FRANCE. 

I notice with great satisfaction that 
some Iris growers, specialists and deal- 
ers, have very progressive in one 
respect in that they have cut out the 


word “German” in describing or re- 
ferring to the bearded or flag Iris, 
Fleur-de-Lis, or Lily of France. A few 
growers have renemed it Liberty Iris, 
which is a happy thought and perhaps 
more ——— than calling it Ger- 
man. e French long ago adopted 
the Fleur-de-Lis as their national flower 
and glorified it. The bearded Iris is 
widely known as the Fleur-de-Lis and it 
might be prudent to let it go at that 
for awhile. It is much fairer to France 
than to call it Liberty Iris. Some spe- 
cialists have even cut out Germanica, 
as the botanical classification, which is 
also a good idea, for just as soon as it 
is referred to as Iris Germanica, people 
will call it German, a natural result. 
It is not German in origin. It was a 
mistake originally to call the species 
Germanica, and there has been con- 
fusion ever since. If the bearded Iris 
should be named after any country it 
certainly shou’.‘ 42 France, for it ap- 
pears that there inxave been more named 
varieties derived from France than 
from any other country, certainly, at 
least, as many. Not to give the French 
word Fleur-de-Lis a prominent place or 
specifically mention it as a heading, 
would take from France the universal 
renown of being known as the home of 
the most beautifu! species of Iris. So 
why not “let well enough alone,” and 
why not let France retain this honor 
by restoring the poetical, romantic and 
charming French word of Fleur-de-Lis? 
“ O flower de luce, bloom on, and let the river 

Linger to kiss thy feet? 

O flower of song, bloom on, and make for- 


ever 
The world more fair and sweet.” 
—Longfellow. 


H. W. GROSCHNER. 





Northwestern Peony 
and Iris Society. 











A PLEA FOR THE IRIS. 


The following very interesting paper 
has been prepared by our Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. T. A. Kenning, and I 
take pleasure in presenting it to our 
readers: 

“ The indifference of so many people 
to the charms of the Iris is a continual 
surprise to the Irisfan. Even among the 
members of The Northwestern Peony 
& Iris Society, there are many who 
give this beautiful flower scant atten- 
tion. People who really love flowers 
have said to me that they did not care 
for the Iris. 

I am persuaded that this indifference 
arises from a lack of acquaintance with 
the newer varieties of wonderful beauty 
and the long period of bloom that may 

had by a proper selection of varie- 
ties that extends from April until July. 

The Peony is a glorious flower and I 
am adding to my collection each year, 
but to me the Iris has a charm and 
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etherial beaiity not possessed by any 
other flower. The range of the coloring 


is wonderful and new shades are con- 
stantly being brought out by hybrid- 
izers. People have stood before Her 
Majesty, Jacquiniana and other good 
varieties in my garden and exclaimed, 
‘Why I never knew Irises were that 
color.’ Blue and yellow marked the 
beginning and the end of their concep- 
tion of Iris colors. 

The dwarf Pumila Iris is one of the 
first flowers that blooms in my garden. 
After a few warm days in April it sud- 
denly opens its welcome blossoms and 
is prized the more because there are so 
few other flowers to compare with it. 
This variety can be had ina number of 
colors. 

There is a new race of Intermediate 
Irises which bridges the period between 
the Pumilas and the German Irises. 
It is across between these two varie- 
ties and is intermediate in height as 
well as in blooming period. There are 
some very good things in this group. 

The main show is on when the Ger- 
man Irises bloom in May. I don’t 
know who put the German tag on this 
group but it wasn’t ‘Made in Germany.’ 

he real Iris ‘Bug’ divides this group 
into sections such as Neglecia, lens 
and a few others that aren’t quite so 
bad. These names are hardly fair to 
such beautiful flowers and it is just as 
well to  .* them unless you are a 
collector. This group comes in every 
color, shade, and combination of colors 
and there are hundreds of named va- 
rieties to choose from. One variety, 
Mrs. Alan Gray is said to bloom again 
in August but I don’t know this from 
experience. 

he Siberian Irises come on in June 
about the time the Germanicas are 
through. They are smaller and more 
delicate looking and there isn’t such an 
embarassing lavishness of varieties as 
there are among the Germanicas, but 
they are very pretty and fill in the 
time until the Japanese come on in 
what should bea flood of glory. I say, 
should be, because my sad experience 
is that they don’t. Mine have only 
bloomed once in the four or five years 
that I have had them. When they do 
bloom they are beautiful beyond de- 
scription, and I hope on year by year. 
Perhaps their location is too dry, for 
while they want their feet dry in 
winter they can stand a lot of moisture 
in summer, especially at blooming time. 

The Iris is about the hardiest plant 
we have. I used to have trouble with 
their rotting over winter but found I 
was too good to them and covered 
them too heavily. Now, if I cover 
them at all, it is just with a few corn 
stalks or other coarse material that 
will hold the snow, and I have no more 
trouble. 

One summer I dug up some surplus 
plants and threw them out by the back 
fence. About two weeks’ later, hear- 
ing that a friend wanted some, I went 
out and got them and found them in 
good condition. Few .plants would 
stand such neglect. 

The German Iris seems to enjoy any 
amount of heat and will endure severe 
drought. 
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One quality of the Iris that is not 

soma A appreciated or known is its 
ragrance. Like the Peony, some are 
more fragrant than others and in some 
the fragrance is more pleasing than in 
others. Jeanne de Arc, besides being a 
beautiful flower has a wonderful fra- 
grance. It is equal to some of our 
most fra t Lilies. When I firstsaw 
it at the Horticultural Show last June, 
I went back to it again and again 
merely to smell of it, and wasn’t satis- 
fied until I had bought a root. 

The Iris is very inex ive, but you 
should not hesitate to buy some of the 
more expensive varieties and I will tell 
you why. If you have something real 
good you will have many visitors to 
your garden. They will want some of 
those good varieties and if they know 
they can pay you for them they will 
feel free to ask for a root. The plants 
increase very rapidly and will all 
the better for being divided every three 
or four years anyway. Thus your ex- 
pensive varieties wil] cost you little or 
nothing. 

Gardening is looked upon as rather a 
mild stimulant, but if you want to ex- 
perience something really exciting, be- 
gin raising seedlings. One of the 
easiest flowers to raise from seed is the 
Iris. One spring I found a whole col- 
ony of little Siberians growing around 
= — ag They —, all a 

eep purple like the parent so I gave 
them all away. I planted seed of the 
German Iris in August as soon as they 
were ripe and was rewarded the follow- 
ing spring by a bunch of very sturdy 
little plants. 

The way they grew was a wonder 
and I expect them to bloom this spring. 
I also have a bunch of Japanese seed- 
lings, but am not so hopeful about them. 

I have raised a good many Gladioli 
from seed and know something of the 
joys of anticipation, and also of some 
realization when some seedling turns 
out to be extra good. Of course the 
pacetam of real good ones is small 

ut there is always the chance of get- 
ting ere very good, and it adds 
a zest to gardening that nothing else 


can.” 
W. F. CHRISTMAN, Sec’y. 


Join the American 
Gladiolus Society. 


Secretary Beal writes that all mem- 
bers joining the American Gladiolus 
Society will be entitled to a full year’s 
membership, which means Saang 
with the annual meeting in August an 
extending to the next annual meeting 
in August 1920. Also please note that 
members of the American Gladiolus 
Society are entitled to receive THE 
FLOWER GROWER without extra charge 
during the period of their membership. 
Don’t forget also that new members 
are entitled to the one dozen corms of 
the beautiful variety Myrile. 

All lovers of the Gladiolus, whether 
they are growing commercially or as 
enthusiastic amateurs, should be mem- 
bers of the American Gladiolus Society. 
The society has done and will do a vast 
amount of good work. 
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Fifty Years Acquaint- 
ance with the Gladiolus. 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.) 
BY HENRY C. ECKERT. 


Over fifty years have passed away 
since I saw the first Gladiolus. In the 
year 1867 my father, who was an en- 
thusiastic lower of flowers, and had one 
of the most beautiful gardens in this 
county, planted the first Gladioii in his 
garden on Drumhill Farm, five corms 
in five varieties. I remember two of 
them, one was the original hybrid Gan- 
davensis, the other one was Napoleon 
III, a crirason red with white throat, 
and: was regarded in those times, as 
one of the best sent out by the French 
hybridizers. Two years later he sent 
an order for six more kinds to that 
old reliable seed firm, B. K. Bliss & 
Sons, New York. Of that lot I remem- 
ber only one, Lord Byron, which was 
an improvement on Napoleon IIT; color 
was a brilliant scarlet red with large 
pure white blotches in throat. Indeed, 
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them all as the ceMar was not frost- 
proof. Up to that time nearly all 
Gladioli in the trade belonged to the 
Gandavensis class; they were slow to 
increase and I do not remember that 
they produced any bulblets. Being 
very busy on the farm I did not invest 
much in Gladioli the next five years, 
buying only a few varieties every year, 
among them were Antique, Carnation 
and Licolor, but they were no improve- 
ment on varieties introduced in preced- 
ing years. 


[ To be Continued. | 


The Popularity of 
Outdoor Gardening. 


It was quite natural that the great interest 
in gardening awakened throughout the 
country among amateurs, and which led to 
the organization of the numerous garden 
clubs should find expression mostly in the 
outdeor garden. The call of the garden is 
loudest in the spring when nature reclothes 
the earth with verdure and when we look 
eagerly for the first blossoms in the open 
air. Naturally we want to 





be out in the fresh air of 








View on the Gladiolus grounds of A. B. deGroat, Bath, N.Y. Mr. 
deGroat and his young son are pretty weil loaded with well grown 
spikes of Giadioli. The foliage indicates an extraordinarily strong and 
healthy growth. 


| the garden at this season 
and it is here that our in- 
terest in the hardy plants, 
shrubs, vines and trees be- 
gims or gains new inspira- 
tion. And after all is not 
the outdoor garden by far 
the largest, most profitable, 
the most interesting field 
of garden work and also 
the most enduring in the 
perennial satisfaction which 
it affords? The Snow-drops, 
Crocuses, the many charm- 
ing forms of the Daffodils, 
the Hepaticas, the orchid- 
like Irises extending in 
their varied types to well 
: beyond midsummer and 

- while these are stil! bloom- 
™ ing the early Lilies come 
and their many succeeding 
later varieties continue 
their flowering period into 
the late autumn; these ac- 








I think it was equal to Princepine, in- 
troduced several years ago. 

My mother being in poor health, we 
moved in the year 1875 into the town 
of Belleville, and next season we im- 

rted about twenty varieties from 

rnst Benarz, Erfurt, Germany. In 
this lot were three which I think were 
nearly equal to some of the best in- 
troductions of recent years. They were 
Shak re, a very good light colored 
one, which is still in the trade, being a 
first class kind for the florist trade; 
Meyerbeer, 2 large red which did not 
increase, and Eurydice, one of the best 
light colored Gladioli ever introduced. 
It had large, open flowers of the lily 
type, and the coloring in a favorable 
season, was enchanting beyond descrip- 
tion. In that importation was also a 
white one, Angele, but it was not pure 
white, and the flower was small. 

Having married, I bought a farm 
several miles from town, and took 

ion in the fall of 1879. I had 


then about one hundred corms, among 
them being some of the best varieties 
introduced up to that time, put them 
in the cellar of my new home, and lost 


companied in their seasons 
by the Peonies, Larkspurs, Hollyhocks, 
Phioxes, Japanese Anemones and hundreds 
of other hardy perennials constitute a pano- 
rama of beauty and interest that no green- 
house collectior can rival. It is unfortunate 
that many of the new varieties and recent 
introductions are not more generally seen in 
such gardens, as they afford an almost inex- 
haustible supply of material yet but little 
known. This is also true of hardy shrubs, 
vines and trees of which the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, alone, in the last six or seven years has 
introduced about fifteen hundred species and 
varieties new to cultivation. With so vast 
a supply of material which must sooner 
or later become knowr, and find place in 
our gardens we canno% but feel that the out- 
door garden is likely to become and con- 
tinue the major field in horticulture.—Horti- 
culture. 


H. E. Meader reports that Gladiolus 
growers are responding well to his offer 
of bulbs of the beautitul variety Myrtle 
in connection with each new member- 
ship in the American Gladiolus Society. 
It is a favorable opportunity te get 
started with this variety and Gladiolus 
enthusiasts should be members of the 
American Gladiolus Society anyway. 
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[This department of THE FLOWER GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will 
have careful attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not 


for publication. ]—Eb1ITor 





Dividing Peonies. 
To THE Eprror :— 


How often should [ divide my Peonies? 
I have been told that they ought to be lifted 
and divided every two or three years, to get 
a maximum of bloom. C. M. 

Answer: You have been misin- 
formed. Only those who raise Peonies 
for sale divide them as often as every 
two years. While some varieties come 
into flower the first Spring after plant- 
ing, many others do not bloom for two 
or three years, and some, like Rich- 
ardson’s Rubra Superba, do not usually 
begin to bloom before the fourth year. 
Mr. Kline, of the Mohican Peony Gar- 
dens, says: “‘ For permanent planting 
Peonies should be set from three to 
four feet apart each way and left un- 
disturbed gooey Let me also 
quote from Good & Reese’s catalogue, 
under the caption, Peonies for Exhibi- 
tion: “The plant should be at least 
five years old, eight years would be 
better.” 

Last summer, at the Cleveland Peony 
show; some enthusiasts who had been 
in the habit of clubbing together and 
buying the higher priced Peonies, then 
growing them a year or so and divid- 
ing them up amongst themselves, asked 
one of the leading exhibitors how he 
got such marvelous blooms from cer- 
tain varieties that they also had, but 
which did not perform so well for 
them. He replied that it was because 
they did not allow their plants to ac- 

uire the age at which they could do 

eir best. He advised them to use 
manure liberally each fall, and divide 
less frequently. 

So much has been written about the 
dangers of creating disease in Peonies 
by covering them with manure, that 
many people are deterred from giving 
them the amount of feeding they 
require. Those who grow the finest 

eonies manure liberally, only exercis- 
ing care that it be spread around the 
plant rather than directly on top of it. 


R. 





Fertilizer for Gladioli. 
To THe Eprror :— 


Will you please advise through your col- 
umns what is considered the best fertilizer 
for Gladioli ? G. B. J. 

Answer :—There is no better ferti- 
lizer for Gladioli, and for most an 
other crop for that matter, than well 
rotted cow manure. Horse manure, or 


sheep manure, or pig manure are also 
valuable if well rotted. Gladioli do 
best and produce the cleanest and 
strongest corms on land which has 
been heavily manured and used for 
some other crop the previous season, 
but if manured in the fall and the ma- 
nure plowed under, results should be 
satisfactory. 

While commercial fertilizers will not 
take the place of stable manure, yet in 
the absence of same and assuming that 
the land is fairly well supplied with 
humus, any good commercial vege- 
table fertilizer may be used at the rate 
of from 500 to 1000 Ibs. per acre. Fresh 
hard-wood ashes applied at the rate of 
1000 Ibs. to 2000 Ibs. per acre are also 
valuable, especially on sandy !and. 


Manuring Garden. 


I should be glad of advice as to manure for my 
garden. For more than forty years it has had a good 
supply each season of farmy: manure—horse and 
cow, principally the latter—and every few years well 
fimed. No Now my ener thinks that in the coming 
year it would do to confine the dressing ig 

chemical manures for all crops, such as peas, 
cabba; and fruit trees. What would you eivies 
and what kinds should be used? We use for some 
things now fish manure. Would this do for all pur- 
poses ? AYRSHIRE. 

Answer—As the garden has been so regu- 
larly and well manured, and occasionally 
limed, a change in the shape of artificials 
will certainly be of benefit for a season or 
two. Basic slag for heavy and bone-meal 
for a light soil should be dug in at once at 
the rate of 4 ozs. per square yard. In early 
spring, that is, before cropping commences, 
apply 2 ozs. of superphosphate and 1 oz. 
sulphate of potash to the square yard, and 
hoe or lightly fork it in. To encourage free 
growth apply 1 oz. of sulphate of ammonia 
to the square yard after the crops are well 
above ground. This may also be used oc- 
casionally during the growing season, but do 
not apply more than the quantity mentioned 
at one time. Fish guano is excellent for 
asparagus, seakale, and beetroot.—Garden- 
ing Illustrated (English.) 


After many years of careful study 
and experimenting in the growing of 
bulbs, Mr S. Tait, already well 
known to Our readers, has decided that 
Brunswick, Ga., has great ae 
for such work on a large scale. 
carry out his ideas he has associated 
with him two of his sons. Mr. Tait 
writes that he has three more sons 
coming along as reserves. Even at 
this early stage in their experience 
Tait Bros. Co., which is the new firm 
name, already have the largest bulb 
farm in Georgia. See their announce- 
ment in the April issue. 


THE PEONY. 











Getting Acquainted 
with the Peonies. 
[w ‘vitten expressly for The Flower Grewer. } 


BY CHESTINE GOWDY. 


Every one who has a hardy garden 
or who expects to start one will want 
to include some Peonies in his year’s 

lans. Now, fall is the time to plant 

eonies, but June is the time to get ac- 
quainted with them, and to plan for 
future planting. 

It is not enough to have some red, 
white and pink Peonies. We may have 
instead our favorite shades of pink and 
red, yes, and of white. We may have 
a variety of types—single, Japanese, 
crown, bomb, rose and semi-rose ; or, 
to be less technical, we may have 
single, semi-double and double, loose 
and compact, flat and deep blooms. 
We may so choose our plants as to have 
a long season of bloom, and we may 
have flowers with the fragrance of the 
rose. 

If we are in the neighborhood of 
large Peony gardens we should be sure 
to visit them during the blooming sea- 
son. Such a visit will prove a most 
delightful as well as instructive ex- 
perience, for here the new varieties as 
well as the good old kinds may be seen. 

Then a few a card requests will 
bring the cata es of Peony growers, 
and with these, eaieroetad by our June 
observations, we shall be able to choose 
our list intelligently, whether it be 
long or short. 


American Gladiolus Society. 


Prize offers in addition to those pub- 
lished in the March issue. 


NoON-COMMERCIAL GROWERS. 


Arthur Cowee, Berlin, N. Y. 

For largest and best display of Primulinus ibrids. 
Offers 200 extra Prinadines Flybrige calued at 440. 
Garden Magazine, Garden City, N. Y. 

The Garden Magazine Achievement Medal for the 


finest yey So. bloom in the non commercial classes. 
— owing less than 25 spikes not to be con- 


OPEN TO ALL. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago, Ill. 


For the best 25 blooms each of M t, Chicago 
and Mrs. Brewster, or for 75 blooms of any 
one - these varieties, offers a silver cup to the value 


Homer F. Chase, Wilton, N. H. 
For best 25 spikes Mrs. Watt, $5. 


John Zeestraten, Mansfield, Mass. 


Fer best six spikes Prince of Wales, offers stock to 
be selected from his next season’s price list. First 
prize $7.50 ; second prize, $5; third prize, $2.50. 


Richard Diener Co, Kentfield, Calif. 


For best ike Thomas T. Kent. First prize, $6 
second prize $4; third prize, $2.50. 

For best spike Anna Eberius. First prize, $6; second 
prize $4 ; third prize, $2.50 

Above offer substituted for one made as petens 
in the March issue of THE FLoweER GROWER 


Geo. Churcher, Woodcote, Alverstoke, Eng. 


For best three varieties of blue aes. Loe y = 
each. First prize $5; second prize, $4 
$3; fourth prize, $2; fifth prize, $1. ica 
Hulot and Blue Jay not to be admitted in a 
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Time to Prune Lilacs. 


Lilacs form flower buds from midsummer 
to late autumn. Therefore the bushes should 
be pruned as soon as the blooming season is 
over, and before they begin to form buds for 
next year’s flowers. If pruned in autumn, 
winter or early spring many or all of the 
flower buds may be destroyed 

Decaying blossoms should be removed 
immediately after Lilacs are through bloom- 
ing, and superfluous wood, both inside and 
outside, should be thinned out freely. When 
Lilacs are twelve to sixteen years old they 
often become “ieggy.” In such cases they 
may be cut down to within about two feet 
of the ground. They will immediately throw 
up strong shoots, and if these shoots are 
“topped” they will throw out laterals, and 
the bushes will soon again become shapely 
and compact. 

Lilacs may be transplanted at any time 
from autumn until spring, if the ground is 
not frozen. To fertilize them put round 
each bush in the autumn a heavy mulch of 
stable manure, and dig it in, not very deeply; 
in early spring. A moderate spread of bone 
meai may be worked in slightly once or 
twice during the summer, right after the 
blooming season.— Country Gentleman. 


Memorial Trees. 
[Continued from page 41.] 


those who died to make the world safe 
willresult! Bronze tablets and granite 
shafts have a proper place in the usual 
memorial scheme, but no monument 
that the human brain can conceive or 
human hands erect can more suitably 
express the beautiful thoughts of re- 
membrance, resurrection, longevity and 
protection underl lying the setting out 
and dedicating of the memorial tree. 
In the words of Sergeant Joyce Kilmer, 
the talented poet-soldier who last July 
made the supreme sacrifice — 
“ T think that i shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree; 

A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 

Against the earth’s sweet flowering breast ; 

A tree that looks to God all day 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray ; 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 

Who intimately lives with rain. 

Poers are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree.” 





Catalogs and Price Lists. 


The Busanlew Gardens, s, Netcong, N. J.—Very com- 
lete list Dahiias with color arrangement and 
i +3 according to ke to Shee 


J. C. Grossman & Wife, R. D. No. 2, Welcottville, 
Ind.— Retail catalog and price list of G Gladioli. Some 
of the best standard varieties and many of the new 
and rare sorts. 


Benjamin C. 
jervikle. Mo. C fauten, Orono who 


C. Louis Alling, 251 og 4 St , West Haven, Conn.— 
1919 catalog of Dahlias, | es. Very complete 
list with unusually complete dest escriptions. 


Wilbur A. Christy, Mapleshade Gladioli Farm, 315 
N. Tod Ave., Warren, Ohio. Price list of the Christy 
originations and some of the standard varieties. 

he new variety, A. W. Hunt, is fully described. 


East Hartford Giadiolus Co., E. M. Smith, Presi- 
dent, 65 Olmsted St., East Hartford, Conn. 19/9 cata- 
log and price list of Gladioli and Dahlias. Brief de- 
scriptions and retail prices. 


Flower Gardens, Car- 
lesale and retail lists of 











H. E. Mason, Rocky Ford, Colo. Catalog and 
price list of Dahlias, Canras and Gladioli. } ae 
pages and ccver. Also nursery stock, Shrubs, &c. 


H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H —Well printed catalog 
of Gladioli with some extra good descriptions of some 
of the new and rare varieties. The Kunderd 
originations are especially well represented ; the best 
European novelties also described. 
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Statement of the Ouasrtiip. p, Management. Cir- 


culation, etc., required = Flow 
August 24, 1912, of THe Lowan GRoOwER published 
monthly at Calcium .. for April 1, 1919. 


STATE oF NEw York | 
COUNTY OF /IEFFERSON ; SS: 
City oF WATERTOWN 


Before me, a Notary Public in and fer the City, 
State and County aforesaid, lly appeared 
Madison wares. who, havi duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes says that he is the 
Owner of FLOWER GROWER and that the fol- 


ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication Gratien Tor thar ae the date 

shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 

A 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 

Regulations, printed on the reverse ‘of this form, 

to wi 

. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 

editor, editor, and managers are: 
Publisher— Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 

Editor—Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 

Man Editor—None. 


Business —None. _ . 
ne the owner is Madison Cooper, Calcium, 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders cwning or holding 1 per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are : 





agraphs next above, giving 
the names of a owas, stockholders, and 
securi*y ~9lders, é, any, contain not only the list 


the books of the trustee 
pears upon oO! company as 
or in any other pave nog —— the name of the 
person or ior whom trustee is 
acting, is given; a aon that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions un- 
der which stockholders and security holders who do 
AL the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold and securities in a cogecty other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this ant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other person, association, or 
cor ion has any interest direct or indirect in the 
stock. t bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


S him. 
(Signed) MADISON COOPER. 
Sw to —_ subscribed before me this 8th 
day of A April, 1919. 
[Seal.] 
(Signed) C. HowsrRp GREEN. 
(My commission expires March 31, 1921.) 
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MBS.. FRANK PENDLETQN, % to 1 in. $1.50 a 100; 
1 in. to 1% in. $3.50, Express, collect. Following. 
paid, Pendleton, % to % in., $1. America, % to 
rs. Dr. Norton, Hig inch, 75c. 


ch; Mionl in, $410 a doz, % ; 
in., $4.10 a Mt 
, prepaid. re § 250 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS from the eat 
Acres” collection. This is the 
ae Be my from them. 
imi to plants. Last season S propagat vi 

been insufficient to fill A. wg whhek came ‘rom the 
ae eee growers who saw the spikes in bloom. 
The seeds are carefully saved from about 40 named 
varieties, representing the choicest of English, 
French, Duteh and A. American o1 tions. Liberal 
sized packets 50 cents. Chas. 

No. 64 Front St.. Portland, Oregon. 


RIS— JULY DELIVERY— Te. 10 
I three varieties are ordered. esr, 3 c oS 


unsold. Adonis, Dalmarius, Darien, | ector, Hero- 
ditas, Honorable, Ossian, Princess Victoria’ 
yellow bi-colors ; Alexander, tee. 


Celeste, Glort a 
pom. Racemosa, Tineae, lavender —_— Blak 
rince, Charmant, Empress, Ivorine, intermediates ; 
a Jacqueminot, Mme. uitt at: claret; also 

e vari- re, Salisbury 
Thiers and Miralba. > oom. 
The Ge » Read Iris Gardens, 
ellesley ¥ srms, Mass. 





LORA-CROFT GLADIOLUS GARDENS—Cul 
F directions and Descriptive Retail Price I List of the 
best in Gladicli and Perennials for the asking. This 
k also announces our Third Gladiolus for 
Lansing. Send for one. 
121 Island Ave., Lansing, Mich. 








ed srpeaiinns J Hybrids first or second 
Ow 
Grower, Cslcium.N.Y. viawee. 





LD STORAGE-—The Editor of Tue 
GROWER makes a business of furnishi —_ 
cold storage its and also 
for same. 
MADISON 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Growers having surplus stock for sale will find 
this department effective in disposing of it. Five 
lines (about forty words) $1.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15 cents each. 





GLADIOLUS NIGRICANS—Strongest growing dark 
J spike ndia, 


R. Macomber, aE Seis “¢ 
vi 
44 Leonard St., Woodtordc Maine. 


la = CRACEERIACE— Large flowers of 
red, throat spotted yellow and 

dark 1 a "pulbs 1% inch to i% inch, 50c. per 
transportation 


Postpaid; $3.50 hu 
caltcteiaee. Sos. H. Smith, Milan, Chio. 





R: D. No. 3 


John B. Humphrey 
Logan, O. 











PRINCEPINE, 1 i 
an QUEEN in. to 1% mgpenceeen, 
PEACE. Tiss eee 3 1.23 
} WAR, % jm. to 9p tna oo? D 
. 4 
Wilton, Hew Hampshire 


Grower of 
“MRS. WATT” 











20 Sot peg A TUBERS. = diferent. labeled, $1, Six 
Dahlia T Pubors with ex —= 


log free. Alt F. Clark, mabye Bah ahiiast,” Netcong- 


Stanhope, N. J. 





HAVE YOU ORDERED “A. W. HUNT” YET ? 
Your chance this year will soon be ——, a meas. r.. 
late issues of Tot Flower Gro 
price-list to Mapleshade Gladiolus 1 ay "315 oN ae 
Ave., Warren, Ohio. 





LADIOLUS—Limited guanay of Ge Gladiolus . 
and few Dahlias.—Mrs. King and Halley, 30c. 
dozen ; Panama, 75c.; Czar Peter, Niagara, Peace, $1; 
B Pendlet Rosella, Schwa- 
ben, $1.50; Titanic, Mary Fenne'l, ae: a Kirt- 

land, 30c. each; Prince of Wales, 35c. x es : 
Sully, 50c. each. Bulbs 1% inch and u 
E. M. Sanford, Madison’! New Jersey. 








“Rast HARTFORD GLADIOLUS CO.”—If you 
ish to a what flowers are buy bulbs 

from us. Dahlias nd Gladiol i. Send for catalog. 
E. M. Smith, 6 Gimsted St., East Hartford, Conn. 





L ABELS—Patent, paper, F ay po or rose label. 
* Colors: white, green, bl ue and salmon. Plain or 
printed. Samples. Ohio Seasvecy C2. Elyria, Ohio. 








Tulips, Narcissi, Peonies, Irises 
They succeed with me—they 
should also do well for you. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 














rrr rr ee ee ee ee OOO OOOO Om 


} Every FIRST PREMIUM 
- on Gladioli in the Professional Class 
at the New York State Fair in 1918 and 5 of the 

first premiums in 1917 were awarded te ] 


~~~ 


, 

‘ JOHN J. PROUTY 

4 Baldwinsville - - New York 
7 


Catalog on request. rast fies Bening 
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GLEN P. HOWARD 


IOWA GROWN 
GLADIOLI 


‘| WILDFLOWERS The haunts, habits 





and uses of our native plants, their behavior un- 
der cansvation ane the onenaee of new forms 
by sports and hybridizing is the special field of 
THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 
$1.25 a year 
SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 




















W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Angola, Ind. 








John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 














SEEDLING IRIS | 


Entire Stocks for Sale 


1 te 100 of a Variety, 25c. te $25.00 per plant. 
We have received aye Silver Medals cue over = 
other Awards from the Mass. Horticultural Societ 
for a of our production. Send for special list 
ian to visit the Garden in Iris Time. 
THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 
GRACE STURTEVANT, PROP. 

Wellesley Farms - ~ 








CLARK W. BROWN 


Successor to 


C.W. BROWN & SON 


Gladioli Exclusively 


ASHLAND - - - - MASS. 














Vaughan’s Seed Store 


Gladiolus Specialists 
100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 
ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
































GLADIOLI 


125 dis- 
tinct varieties, four special offers and 


some excellent mixtures, TODAY—1T 
IS FREE. 


Send for my catalog, containin, 
| 


JELLE ROOS 
| Dept. D. MILTON, MASS. 























E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 
GLADIOLI 


LIST OF 85 VARIETIES 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 








GLADIOLI 


klet giving valuable culture directions free. 


CEDAR ACRES 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. - Wenham, Mass. 











Write for List 


H. E. Mason, - - Rocky Ford, Colo. 


pasmeriesr HEARN, SSUES Willard N. Clute & Co. _Joliet, MI. | 
ie Je A PROMINENT GROWER SAYS—“Your Mary 
Colorado Gro Bulbs & Seed Fennell and Pride of Goshen bulbs were some of 
\j wn the very best I ever saw.”” And we have others just 
as good and better, YOU TRY SOM 
LIST ON APPLICATION. Specialize on GOLDEN Measune. Snest yew - Each 4 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. D AH LIA S LoulsE, most beautiful lavender - 


ALIcE TIPLADY, fine orange Prim. - ry 00 
First Size and Quality. Postpaid for Cash. 
J.C. GROSSMAN & WIFE 
Route No. 2 Wolcottville, Ind. 











Dahlias 


New Varieties and 
Novelties 
Standard Varieties 
- for Florisis. 





“The Dahlia King” 


Let me send you TEN distinct, named varieties, all 
properly boyy and guaranteed for 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Send for my free Illustrated Catalog. 
eee and Dahlia Grower in the World. 


ladioli, Peonies, Iris, Phiox, Fruit Trees, 
SS Shrubs and and Nursery Stock. 


J. K. Alexander, The Dahlia King 
35-47 Central St., E. Bridgewater, Mass- 











Dahlias 4 to 5 Cents Each 


10 plum; map Gchiiton, all different, labeled, 50c. Value 
about $1.50 or 5 sets (50 tubers) $2. All PREPAID. 
Our selection of several classes and colors. 


Bargain catalog FREE. 
THE BUNGALOW GARDENS 
(Dahlia Hobbyists) NETCONG,N. J. 

















Maid of Kent 





One of the most beautiful fancy decorative 
ahilias in the trade at 
$1.00 per ten, $8.00 per hundred. 
HENRY C. ECKERT 
BELLEVILLE - - ILLINOIS 











EXHIBITION CACTUS DAHLIAS 


A collection of the best dozen varieties, each the best 
of its color, selected and propagated by a Newport 
private gardener, who has won with them repeated 


at 


on, Providence and Newport. Robust well 


rooted plants, $5.00 the dozen, or $10.00 for 25, all dif- 
ferent. 


COLLARETTE DAHLIAS 


I have been importing the cream of the new produc- 
tions of the leading English specialists who have 


made wonderful im 
rieties in this class. 


rovements over the earlier va- 
hey have received the highest 


awards abroad but are not generally listed in this 


country. 


I will send a set of one dozen of the best, 


all different, strong tubers (not plants, as above) for 


Generous packet of seed saved from larger 


collection, 25c. 


GLADIOLI—Choice Seedlings 


As advertised in April, afew hundred left at $5.00 
per hundred. 


F.P.WEBEER, - - 


All above offers prepaid in zones 1-4. 
- Newport, R. IL 





2A. B. de Groat, Bath, N.Y. 





de Groat & | & thowert 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 
A few choice kinds ieft. 
We specialize in the choice American and French 
varieties. Catalogue on request. 














LAST CALL) 


Surplus Stock and Bulblets. Bulbs 
limited to hundreds. 
No. 1—1% _ No. 2—1-1% 





LILY LEHMAN - - $2.50 $2.00 
MEADOWVALE 2.00 1.50 
MINNESOTA - 1.50 1.00 
ESSIE a ee 2.00 
KLONDYKE +. 3s 1.50 1.00 
Y - 2.50 2.00 
Miss LUCILLE 3.00 2.50 
DA VAN 2.50 2.00 
Pres. T. - 1.50 1.00 
VELVET KING ‘ 1.50 1.00 
VARAGATA - - 1.50 1.00 
RANCIS KING - 1.50 1.00 
FLORIDA - - - ® 1.00 
BRUNO CS toa 4.00 3.00 
ARIZONA Ros 00 


3. 
SULPHUR ‘Quan, No. 2-$1. 50, No. 3—$1.00 
Send for Fyies List of other and No.2 sizes 0 
di varieties and bulblets per 1000. 10% 


discount on a $10. Seoudwer more for cash with 
order. Stock limited. No bulbs heid unless 


Fred W. Baumgras 
423 Pearl St. Lansing, Mich. 














For Cut Flowers Grow 


SCHW ABEN 


It will Make you Money. 
Why? Because 


SCHWABEN 


. ls a variety of great vitality. Is a good pro- 
ducer. Grows readily from bulblets. i 
duces large bulbs quickly. The large flowers 
are fine keepers and stand shipping well: The 
spike is sti , Strong and long and the flower 
buyer feels that he’s received something for 
his money. (Can you say this of some other 

varieties now extensively grown?) 
The soft sulphur color fits in well with any 
= scheme and is especially fine for autumn 
work. 


I offer a small surplus of fine bulblets while 
they last at 500 for $1.00, 1000 for $1.75, 
2000 for $3.00. 

ALL POSTPAID ANYWHERE. 
Michigan or South Sea Isles. 


These have been kept in damp sand and 
should germinate readily. Can ‘be planted 
any time this month and will be ready to dig 
last of September. 
Do you appreciate a BARGAIN ? 
Then HURRY! LAST CALL!! 


Raymond M. Champe 
Walled Lake, Oakland Comty, Michigan 
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GLADIOLI [mr Wrist & Dauzhter 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 401 South Clay St, Sturgis, Mich. 


Flowerfield, L. L. 
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“JOHN ZEESTRATEN 


GROWER OF CHOICE 
GLADIOLI 








GROWERS OF GLADIOLI 
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Thomas Cogger, 


Gladiolus Miss Helen Franklin 


First Prize at New York, 1917, for New Ruffied Silver Medal at 
Boston Horticultural Society, 1918. First prize in open class of 
6 spikes Boston, 1918. White with violet stripes in center, $2 doz. 


Gladiolus Bulbs 222°" 
varieties, our selection, by parcel post east half U.S.—25 First 
size 1% in. and above, $1. 40 Second size 1 in. and above $1. 
Special Price Lists, Wholesale and Retail. 
MUNSELL & HARVEY 
Growers of Gladioli ASHTABULA, OHIO 


a ee 








Melrose, Mass. | 


ln li lle till le illilllllillllicllnlllallllililtllltala n l tle tletl 


i i tn i ti i i i i i i i i i 








° 


of volumes I, II, If] and IV with 
aggregate about 725 pages and 





formation on Gladiolus growing to be had anywhere. Mailed 
to any uddress postpaid $1.25 per volume or $5.00 for the four. 


| 
MADISON COOPER, Publisher, - Caicium,N.Y, LS. KNECHTEL - - - - Athol, Mass. 


BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE “I gr grow most all the best!” 


Complete bound copies of The Modern Gladiolus Grower | CRIMSON GLOW, $1 ea., $10 doz., GLORY OF NOORDWYKE 75c ea., 


indexes are now available. They $7.50 doz.. MYRTLE, $1.25 doz. PRINCE OF WALES, $2 doz. RED 
contain the most complete in- | EMPEROR, $2 doz. Ail first size. Mrs. Dr. Norton % in. to % in. $2 doz. 
All prepaid. Also Bulblets of all above and many others. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 




















j 1 

An aordi na J - er \ \ ante mm in large or ar Coatn sniion | 
100 Gl me . 

will Neper or $1.60 per hundred, or $12.00 for er eer ag Bulbs varieties, especially Panama, Pendleton, Myrtle, Schwaben, Peace, | 

range from 4 to 1 inch in diameter and practically all will bloom this Pink Perfection, Prince of Wales, Red Emperor, etc. Address 

season if planted early. Not less.than 100 sold. “ ” 

My Handsomely Illustrated 1919 Catalog sent on request. GLADIOLI | 

W. L. CRISSEY, “‘Gladiolus Farm” - Boring, Oregon e/o The Flower Grower, Calcium, N.Y. | 
































Lily Lehmann ._-__- 1.00 Peace ____- 


Raymced 
Saxonville, - 








Dozen Do. 
America ----......$ .50 Loveliness --_____- 1.00 Pink Perfection__- 


Send cash with order and I will pay postage. 


In order to reduce stock D A H i ; A S 
I am offering the following excellent varieties at at- 


tractive prices. First size and quality. 





§ 
8 
ai 


= 25 Varieties - <= | 
Grackerjack -____- ‘50 Mary Fennell____- 1.00 Prince of Wales___ 2.00 50 « ° 0s al 
Crystal White_____ 1.00 Master Wietse.... .75 Queen Wilhelmina 1.00 75 “ = a4 
ae in dinaikaiume - ag ge ae = Seeepear . Puen = = 
len King---__- Rk rs. F. King ____- df Pas - a 

Goliath __.------- 2.00 Mrs.Dr. Norton, 7éc.ea. Schwaben ——--_--- 5 Each Bulb Labeled True to Kind 
a ielitthitiniens R.. —_ aa... a a amma indéne a Th il lonhed ly th d 

yde Park_.______ J ay Weeee «2.2255 | a, ~ bes j 
py os ~os-megapimmig oo “50 Primulinus Hyb... 50 ese collections include only the t, and are made 


“he "15 ma up from my own planting stock on which Iam “Long.” 
Grown on my FARM from divisions of field grown clumps. 
W. Swett, Parker’s Dahlia Farm 

- Mass. 315 North 14th St. Terre Haute, Ind. 























Gladiolus “GOLDEN MEAsurE” ¥ONM Scheepers, Inc., Flowerbulb Specialists, 2 Stone St., New York City 


The following varieties of Gladioli, 


offered by us, stand way above ‘all other varieties, as demonstrated by 
us at the last Gladiolus Convention where our exhibits carried off nearly 
all the High Honors in the open classes. 


EACH CORM EACH CORM 
GOLDEN MEASURE, finest yellow, $5.00 KATHERINA, light blue - - - - $1.00 
BADENIA, finest light blue - - - 2.00 MURIEL, lightblue - - - - - 1.00 


NORA, fine light blue, each corm, $1.00 


Undoubtedly the finest collection of blues; should be in every garden. Picture to yourself a combi- 
nation of GOLDEN MEASURE and BADENIA then send order at once. 


Due to limited stock we issue no catalogue. We do not sell planting size; 
only strongest, fat, flowering corms. 
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HERE IS A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


for Gladiolus Specialists and Amateurs to obtain a wonderful assortment of seed- 
lings never offered before on the market. We have been successful in obtaining the 
entire stock of new seedlings of one of the foremost Gladiolus Hybridizers in Hol- 
land. This grower who devoted his entire energy to create the best varieties on the 
market and who has successfully introduced many of the present leading varieties, 
year after year turned down many tempting offers made by us, until finally when it 
became evident that Gladioli could not be exported from Holland to the States any 
longer, we were able to purchase the stock at a very favorable price. 

The quantity bought enables us to sell a limited number of bulbs of each va- 
riety. Here is an opportunity to purchase the most wonderful novelties at a reason- 
able price. Varieties are not as yet named, having never been exhibited, but 
whoever visited the fields of this grower had to admit that the stock of these seed- 
lings was the most wonderful ever grown. 


It is utterly impossible for us to describe the varieties, as complete description 
of each kind has not reached us by mail as yet, and rather than to do injustice to 
the variety by a poor description, we simply have stated the colors only. 


We guarantee, however, that all varieties listed have never 
before been advertised and that the entire stock are genuine 
new secdlings originated by this grower. 


Clean, dormant bulbs, each, $1 00; per ten, $8.00; one bulb of each 27 varieties 
offered for $17.50. 


No. No. No. 


71 J (Rosy White) 508 (Violet) 517 (Almost Black) 
86 J (White) 509 (Very Dark Red) 518 (Yellow) 

93 J (Violet) 510 (Violet) 520 (Red) 

307 (Yellow) 511 (Salmon) 521 (Violet) 

501 (Scarlet) 512 (Salmon) 522 (Red) 

504 (White) 513 (Brown-red) 523 (White) 

505 (White) 514 (Red) 524 (Red) 

506 (Red) 515 (Violet) 525 (Mouse Grey) 
507 (Violet) 516 (Dark Red) 577 (Pink) 


Order immediately Before the Supply is Exhausted 


We still have some excellent stock to offer of following varieties. Prices per 100: 


13 in. 1} in. 1 in. 
AURORA, fine scarlet, very early $30.00 $24.00 $18.00 
GLORY OF NOORDWYK. best y oft eellew 60.00 48.00 40.00 
La GARNDESSEFINE, white, pink shaded — . 7.00 6.00 5.00 
PRINCE OF WALES, orange . - 6.80 5.50 4.40 
PRIDE OF HILLEGOM, best scarlet 5.00 60.00 45.00 


- 7 
WHITE GIANT, best large clear white - - 30.00 20.00 
Write for List of Latest Introductions oj Dahlias 


WESTERBEEK & KLYN, MICHIGAN BULB FARM, 
25 Beaver St, New York City Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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YOU and I 


YOU want flowers and so plant large bulbs. 
I want bulbs and so plant small ones. Of course 
I get flowers too. You should see my exhibit at 
the Iowa State Fair, but that is incidental. I have 
too many large bulbs of some varieties and am 
making a special offer for this month of May. 
Here it is: 





5 AMERICA ee : - $ .20 
5 Mrs. KING - : - .20 
5 GEO. PAUL (Faust) : - 42 
5 MEADOWVALE - - : 20 
3 LIEBESFEUER - - - 38 
5 PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS - Al 
3 AMETHYST (Antique) - 12 
10 Section 3 The “Blue” Shades 40 
15 Fine Mixed - 25 


$2.58 

If you want to plant quite a quantity, though not in the 

trade, make up a list of what you want and submit it to 

me for a quotation. There is plenty of time in May 

(and some in June) for planting Glads. 
All good blooming size Giadiolus bulbs, marked and postpaid 
for $2.00. If youlive farther than New Haven or Albuquerque, 
add 10 cents for extra postage. Add 25 cents more and I will 
send you 500 bulblets or cormels, which will bloom next year 
and make a lot of bulblets too. DON’T ORDER any EVELYN 
KIRTLAND or GLORY. All sold. In my special 65c offer 
I now substitute 2 Prince of Wales for Evelyn Kirtland. 
Order eariy or you may get left. Refer to the May Flower 
Grower when ordering this collection. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF 


Box F. ~ : . - Independence, Iowa 














Delphinium 
Vanderbilt’s Hybrids 


The largest and most perfect perennial larkspur 
of the day, should be given a trial 
everywhere. Packet, 50c. 
1st prize, California State Floral Society 
Ist prize, P. P. I. Exposition Cut Flower Show 


Michell Medal, Floral Pageant, 1916 
1st Medal, P. P. I. Exposition Garden Exhibit. 


Petunia Seed 
Diener’s Ruffled Monsters 


The largest and most beautiful Petunias in ex- 
istence. They are rivals to the orchid. Highest 
awards wherever shown on exhibitions. Should 
be grown everywhere. Separate colors—red, 
pink, white, blue, flesh pink frilled, or all colors 
mixed. 50c a packet. 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


Richard Diener Co., Inc 
Kentfeld - - - - (California 








CHOICE SEEDS FOR YOUR 
VICTORY GARDEN 


BELIEVE that every flower lover gets more real enjoyment ovt 
I of something new that they try for the first time than they do 

out of a dozen of old ‘avorities, hence when | find something that 
appeals to me I always like to recommend it to others. 

I have found Chinese Woolflower or Celosia Childsi one of the 
most attractive, as well as easy, plants to grow and would like to 
ask every reader to give it a trial who has not already done so, 
for I am sure if once grown it will continue to be found in your 
garden year after year as a friend indeed. 

I expect, of course, that every reader will also have a vege 
table garden where they will want to try something new in the vege- 
table line, so I am going to say just a few words regarding two 
new vegetables—Chinese Cabbage and Japanese Mustard—two of 
the best new things with which I have become acquainted. 

The Chinese Cabbage has a most delicate flavor and is so 
tender it can be eaten raw like lettuce or cooked like other cab- 
bage. It makes fine greens when small and is good at any time 
until fully headed. It is an upright grower like a Cos lettuce and 
will grow quicker than any other green vegetable. There are 
several varieties of it which vary in looks considerably but all have 
the same fine quality for eating. Don’t fail to try them. 

Japanese Mustard is superior to any other mustard we have 
ever seen and its flavor is quite distinct. You will miss a good 
thing if you don’t try it. 


ODD NATIVE PLANTS. 


There is a family of plants that many people have never seen 
although they are quite widely distributed but as their home is 
either in marshes or low, damp ground they are not very well 
known. I refer to the Sarracenia or Pitcher Plant family. 

One species, 8S. 
Purpurea, is found 
in most northern 
bogs, as well as 
in many parts of 
the South, but 
the. are four va- 
rieties widely dis - 
tributed in the 
South that are not 
found at ail in the 
North. Some sec- 
tions will have 
one or two of 
these only, where- 
as in other places 
all four of them 
are found, as well 
as a number of 
natural hybrids 
between some of 
them. I have 
found in this im- 
mediate vicinity 
scores of differ- 
ent natural hy- 
brids that are very 
interesting to the 
lover of odd 
plants. 

S. Rubra is a small semi-upright grower, 6 to 18 inches tall. 
S. Flava is 1 to 2 feet tall, very upright, yellow leaf and yellow 
flower. The other varieties have red flowers. S. Drummondii is 
the tallest, often reaching a height of 30 inches, has a large spotted 
leaf that is quite attractive. 

All of these are kiown as “Fly Catchers” because of their in- 
sectiverous habits. 

S. Psittacenia is a loy spreading plant, each leaf being nearly 
closed and of odd shape, often called “Parrot’s Beak” and is usu- 
ally of a reddish color. 

Anyone having a damp place where they can plant them will be 
well repaid by securing a few of these plants and watch them de 
velop. L. H. READ. 


Special No. 1—we are ng to sive a packet of 
Chinese Woolflower onth to every one 
who will send a 3 cent stamp and ask for it and our leaflets. 

Special No. 2— we will give you a packet each of four varieties 
of Chinese Cabbage and one of Japanese Mustard for your Victory 
Garden for 15c 

Special No. 3- For 25c we will send you one plant each of Sarra- 
cenia Rubra, S. Flava, S. Drummondi and S. Psittacenia, post paid. 

These three Specials combined for thirteen (13) 3 cent stamps (39c.) 
ORDER TODAY—DON’T PUT IT OFF. 


L. H. READ & CO., - Deer Park, Alabama 


SarPacenia 
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GLADIOLI 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton 


that bright rose-pink, no 
collection complete 
without it. 
Extra choice bulbs while they last at 
$1.00 per dozen, prepaid. 


Mail your order today. 








John H. McKibbin 


No. 1309 Division St. 


Gwshen - - - Indiana 
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SAUVAUUNAUUUAGNGUOOAGEAOOUNONGOUOGASOOOUNEGOOUNONGOUUGGOOOUNEGOOOUUEOSOOUGEOAOOUGGOOOUONGAGOUOEOOEOUEEOOOUENENO SOE SUO NORE 


To My Flower Loving Friends : 


WISH TO THANK YOU one and all, for your very 
liberal patronage the past season ; have really sold 
my stock too close, so will have no more to offer 
this season, but hope to have a larger and even 
better stock to offer next season, and if the bulbs 
you purchased of me have given satisfaction won’t 
you kindly remember “LONE ELM GLADIOLI,” and 
give me a share of your patronage? 


J. W. SEILER, 
Grower of 
Gone Elm Gladinoli 


R.F.D. 1 Ravenna, Ohio 
STUUAUNNUNOUUNSAUANAOUUNSHONNOUUUEOOOCOOUUUNENOOOOUUOONOOOOOUU0NES0000000000000000000000000064G000NEN000000bNNUONOOOUEOOONUDOIR: 


FRYER’S NEW IRIS 


My collection consisted of over 550 varieties before I began to raise 
seedlings. I found so many of the named varieties of no ial 
merit that I made an attempt to improve them, and have succeeded 
far beyond my expectations. 


FRYER’S GLORY is one of the best of my new seedlings, and this 
is a new strain of Iris for all the red and near red that I have seen 
are of this strain. There are no violet-reds, but carmine, brown 
and maroon- 


SLOUUUAUUAUUGUAUUNONUUNOAUOADNOUAGAROOUEDGOLSUOENOOOAOUEONOUOONGUUOONDOOOOOOUEDESOEHHLEE 
(| 








The plants are all very robust growers, and the flower stalks are 
much larger than most other varieties. They will average from 
20 to 30 inches in peight, and all have large flowers. The plants 
can be distinguished at a glance even by one not familiar witn the 
Iris. If = plant is good as well as the flower, it is a double im- 
provemen: 


Each month hereafter I will describe some of them. 
Description on request. 


WILLIS E. FRYER Mantorville, Minn. 




















Cedar Hill Nursery 
Brookville, L.L, N.Y. 


New, Rare and Choice Lilacs 
and Shrubs 


T. A. Havemeyer, 
Proprietor 


Albert Ladohny, 
Manager 





























Quality Gladiolus 
Bulbs 


Kindly name second choice when ordering, 
as we are sold out of some varieties and sizes. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Which list do you want? 


G. D. BLACK 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 











TAIT BROS. CO. 


P.O. Box 556 


Brunswick, Ga. 
Bulb Growers 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Gladiolus 
Narcissus 
Amaryllis 
Tube Roses 


No stock to offer now. 








Send your name for our mailing list. 





Tait Bros. Co. 


P. O. Box 556 


Brunswick - - Georgia 
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BERTRAND H. FARR 


AND ASSOCIATES OF THE 
_ Wyomissing Nurseries Company 


Invite the readers of this magazine to visit 
Wyomissing the first week in June to view the 


Peonies and Irises 
which will then be in the height of their glory. 


An enthusiastic friend writes us that the floral 
treasures of California are “not any more beauti- 
ful than your Peony fields in June.” ; 


June 3d to 7th are usually the best dates, but as 
the blooming season may vary slightly intending 
visitors should write us the last week in May for 
information. We will then advise you of the most 
favorable date, and make arrangements to meet 
you at the station, (Reading, Penna.) 

If you cannot come, write me for a copy of Farr’s Hardy 
Plant Specialties (sixth edition, issue of 1918), which 
illustrates and describes my wonderful collections of 
Peonies and Irises. 

Special Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs—Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissi—ready June lst. Write for it. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
121 GARFIELD AVE. WYOMISSING, PENNA. 
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“Say it with Flowers” 


Plant these choice Gladioli in quantity 
and have flowers to give away. 


Per 100 
AMERICA, pale pink___...........--- $3.00 
B. Jos. HULOT, purple __________--_-. 3. 
CRACKERJACK, dark red___-__- .--- 2.60 
GOLDEN KING, yellow__............. 5.00 
HALLEY, salmon pink ______.__--_--- 2.80 
IDA VAN, cardinal red___.._.....----- 3.00 
Mrs. F. PENDLETON, pink____---_--_-- 5.00 
Mrs. FRANCIS KING, red___..._.____ 2.80 
I 6.00 
ES EEE 3.50 
ye 4.00 
PINK PERFECTION, pink_............. 6.00 
SCARSDALE, magenta___..........---- 5.00 
SCHWABEN, yellow___.............-. 7.00 
Pr a oe .................. B89 
Warm, Gear crmmeee................. 10.00 


25 or more at same rate, by express (not prepaid) 
on receipt of price. Catalog free. 


Address 


Brookland Gardens 


S. E. Spencer, Prop. 


Woburn - - - Mass. 














Popular Gladioli 


PER DOZ. PER DOZ. 

America, light pink $ .30 Minnesota,primrose, blutched$ .35 

Crackerjack, rich red 50 Mrs.F.Pendleton, Jr, pink 1.25 

Geo. Paul, Harvard crimson .50 Panama, rich pink 75 

Ida Van, cherry red 50 Peace, white, feathered lilac .60 

Independence, begonia pink .25 Schwaben,sulphur yellow 1.50 
Gold Medal Mixture, per dozen, 75c. 


Prices quoted are for first size bulbs and include postage. 
PRICE-LIST of other varieties ON REQUEST 


Thomas M. Proctor 
71 South Street 


Wrentham, Mass. 














New and Rare Things 


GLADIOLI DAHLIAS 

IRIS PEONIES 
We have many varieties of these that you will find in no other 
catalog. We have obtained them from the greatest hybridists in 
the world. We have over 500 varieties each of IRIS, PEONIES. 


We have GLADIOLI in color combinations that are a rev- 
elation to those who are familiar with the standard sorts only. 


Wholesale or Retail Prices upon application. 
Send for Cataiogue. 


The Wing Seed Company 
Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 








Wonderful Myrtle! 


Selected bulbs, two to three inches 
in diameter; the most perfect I ever 
saw, bar none. 


Enormous, heavy, clean, vigorous and 
fit to produce at least two prize- 
winning blooms per bulb. 


I offer these giant bulbs of the loveliest 
pink Gladiolus at $2.CO per doz. 
Selected No. 1, 1% in. to 2in. diameter at 
$1.50 per doz. 


Other sizes and bulblets, prices on application. 
Special “Myrtle” circular to 
florists and growers. 


Have you reccived my art booklet ? 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist DOVER, N. H. 








JOIN THE AMERICAN GLADIOLUS SOCIETY ! 
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UNITED BULB CO.INC. 


Maple Park Farm 
Mount Clemens, - - Mich. 


(Formerly, K. Velthuys, Hillegom-—P. Vos Mzn, Sassenheim, Holland) 














ANY OF THE VARIETIES here mentioned are just introduced to the trade, others are 
well known already, but of great value. This list contains only choice and rare varieties. 
We will be pleased, however, to send you prices for the commercial Gladioli upon application. 
Our new varieties in general and our new pure whites particularly surpass many others in 
splendor, strength of growth, size of flowers and purity of color. 


TERMS 5% CASH, 3% 30 DAYS, 90 DAYS NET. 
Unknown correspondents please send cash with order, or good references. 


Adeline Patti, dark violet, large flowers dozen $1.75 hundred $12.00 


Catharina, light blue with dark spot, attractive new variety - 6.00 
Chateau Thiery. dark orange rose, magnificent - - - each 2.00 dozen 20.00 
Chris, dark purple, the best in its color - - - - dozen 1.00 hundred 7.00 
Clear Eye, carmine red, white eyed “ 380 . 20.00. 
Evening Red, large flowers of 2 charming red. Award of . 
erit, Haarlem, 1918 - - each .75 dozen 6.00 

Fair King. new, beats everything in scarlet flowers not very 

large, but of a brilliancy not seen in Glads yet’ - - each 4.00 
Flora. with Golden Measure the best yellow - ek (Sold out for this season) 
Gen. Joffre, brick red, dark red blotch - dozen 1.00 hundred 7.00 
Georgia, light rose, white bordered with purple blotches 

on the lower petals . - (Sold out for this season) 
Glory of Noordwyk, pure soft yellow - - - - dozen 5.00 hundred 30.C0 
Golden Measure, with Flora the best yellow : - (Sold out for this season) 
Illinois, very fine apple blossom rose, with wine red blotch, 

long straight spike’ - dozen 2.00 hundred 18.00 
L’Immaculee, fine pure white, rich flowering - bi 1.00 > 7.00 
Liss, apple blossom pink = - ss 1.00 ss 7.00 
Maine, flower shaped like the white Lilium Candidum, color 

citron yellow turning into pure white when in full bloom each 2.00 dozen 18.00 
Majestic, splendid orange color. distinct variety - : 1.25 , 12.00 
Master Wiebertus, fine mauve, white blotch - - - dozen .50 hundred 3.00 
Mr. Mark. light blue with dark blotch, strong grower - os 2.00 es 10.00 
Mrs. Velthuys, extra large flowers, dark brilliant red —- Sa ' 20.00 
Muriel, beautiful light blue - - - 4s 6.00 
Nevada, new pure white var. >f immense rer splendid Soren each 2.00 dozen 18.00 
New Jersey, light rose, wine red blotch, early - : - each 2.00 dozen 18.00 
New Mexico, tall, robust, pure white, immense flowers - ~ a 3 18.00 
Nora, extra light blue, little dark spot - - - - dozen 3.50 hundred 20.00 
Pride of Hillegom, one of the lest scarlets, eure 4 4.00 r 25 00 
Princepine, carmine red, large white blotch - - oe 50 “4 3.00 
Radium, brilliant light rose . : 2.00 
Utah, pure white, on the lower petals a little carmine stripe, 

strong st1 aight stem : - dozen 2.50 hundred 20.00 
Washington, like Europa, but strong grower, pure white, 

perfect shape - each 2.00 dozen 18.00 

White > Giant. the E best known pure white - o 50 Pe 4.00 
Wisconsin, large, pure white ‘lowers, with a very little 

purple stripe on the lower petal - : each 2.00 dozen 18.00 
Yellow Standard, new deep yellow, large Sviere - dozen 2.00 hundred 15.00 





ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST. IT’S FREE. 
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Kunderd’s Wonderful 
New Ruffled Gladioli 





Gladioli are the most popular of all sum- 
mer flowering bulbs, easy to grow and 
very lasting as cut flowers. 
New Strains of both Ruffled and Plain 


Kunderd’s 








petaled are by far the finest in the world. 
No others are like them and none so 
beautiful. Our well illustrated catalog of 
52 pages describes almost 300 varieties, all 
of our own production, and most of them 


obtainable only from us. 


This catalog is free and you ought to have 
a copy, as it contains the most complete 


and reliable cultural 


whether you buy of us or not. 


Address the Originator of the 
Ruffled Gladioli 








| Goshen - - 


information ever 
published. You are welcome to a copy 


A. E. Kunderd 


Indiana 


| 


EVELYN KIRTLAND 


Note illustration measuring length of 
spike with yardstick. 








The abuve shows one of the Big Four: 


Herada, Gretchen Zang, 
Bertrex, Evelyn Kirtland 
ALL AUSTIN ORIGINATIONS 





Our 
Gladiolus 


Business 

will be continued 
at the Old Home, 
established in 
1818, where for 
more than a 
quarter of a cent- 
ury we have been 

and distributing 


ELM HILL 




















GLADIOLI. 


AH. Austin 
Co., 
Wayland, Ohio 
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BRILLIANT STAR, extra large red 
BRIMSTONE, sulphur yellow 
DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON 


flowers, scarlet, yellow throat 
ETNA, fine new red = 
EUROPA, white - - : 
FLORA, clear soft yellow, may $2.00 
GRANDEUR A MERVEILLE - 
Mrs. ROOSEVELT 


called improved Liebesfeuer 


26 Cortlandt St., 





LANSING, extra scarlet red, very tall, 


Ist SIZE 2nd SIZE 
per 100 per 100 


$ 8.00 
18.00 
18.00 $13.00 


EARLY SUNRISE, very tall, large open 


18.00 
5.00 
6.00 4.00 


8.00 5.00 
8.00 


14.00 


As long as unsold. 2% cash 10 days, 60 days net. 
send cash with order. 


M. Van Waveren & Sons’ 


GLADIOLI 


New or Scarce Varieties 


LUCIE, cream yellow - - 
MAHONY, velvety brown, large 
MARIE DE RUYTER - 
METEOR, scarce, brilliant anaies 
PRESIDENT CARNO’T - 
PRIMULINUS JANE, —— yellow 
RED EMPEROR 

VESUVIUS 

WHITE GIANT 

WILBRINK 

YELLOW HAMMER 

ZULU, very dark brown 


No retail orders accepted. 


Branch Office, Ltd., 


lst SIZE 2nd SIZE 
per 100 per 100 


$20.00 
8.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Unknown correspondents please 


New York City. 
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DOMINION 


(Syn. Red Emperor ) 


Let us call it Dominion 


and 


Prince of Wales 


Watch those two varieties the 
coming season. 


The Chautauqua Flowertields Co. 
C. Zeestraten, Prop. 


R, F. D. 68 BEMUS POINT, N.Y. 





LAST CALL 























Pivcwe must be planted this month if you want 
results next fall. 


Can we be of any service to you in making or com- 
pleting your plans? 


Send us the following information that we may 
make suggestions. 


1 Draw a rough map of your ground giving 
approximate dimensions and whether level, 
sloping or terraced. 


2 What results do you want, landscape effect, 
formal garden or just for cut flowers? 


3 What flowers do you like best and what is 
your favorite color? 


4 Are there any trellises, fences, sides of 
buildings, etc., to be covered or screened ? 


Enclose return postage. There is no charge for 
suggestions. 


If you desire plans drawn in detail, a charge will: be 
made to cover time. 


Geo. P. Buck & Son 
Collingswood - New Jersey 
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‘The Latch-String is 
on the Door 














Come see us in our new home—-a modest city 

farm of 264 acres joining the corporate limits of 

our county seat—Ravenna. Our plantings of 
Glads are quite extensive and very fine. 


JOE COLEMAN 
Cleveland Road Ravenna, Ohio 














TRE BRAND PEONIES priginstes 


ica’s Great idit ofthe Peony. Send for —” 
If you are looking for conaiten new in Peonies, varieties that your 
neighbor doesn’t have, something as good as the very best and yet dis- 
tinct and different, come to my gardens during the blooming season in 7 
and — world’s best just what you want. I shall have 11 
tirely new 1919 hybrids in bloom this year that no other grower has. Among 
these be my wonder Peony—Victory Chateau Thierry. 


A. M. BRAND - Faribault, Minn, 




















Brighten Your =” jigitng Shasta Daisy 


(Moonpenny 
Garden Daisy). A decided improvement on the “, 


rent baw with blooms 434 to 5 in. across, of 
glistening free-blooming, being in bloom all Summer 
and Fall. Fine ty cating. ones tell queue plants at $1.50 a doz. while they last. 


ORCHADOTTE FARMS, 
Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA, 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 
Wichert, [inois 


We are completely sold out 
of all available stock as a 
result of our advertising in 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


Next year we will have 
larger and better stock 
and more varieties. 



































